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Continuing the CHRISTIAN LEADER and 
its predecessors (1819 to 1897), the UNIVERSAL- 
IST and its predecessors (1827 to 1897), the 
GOSPEL BANNER (1835 to 1897), and the UNI- 
VERSALIST LEADER (1897 to 1926). 
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Harold E. B. Speight. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER is published every 
Saturday at $2.50 a year. 


WNTERED as second class matter at the post 
office at Boston, Mass. Acceptance for mailing 
at special rate of postage provided for in section 
1108, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized on July 
8, 1918. 


POSTAGE prepaid in the United States and Canada. 
Receipt of subscription is indicated by change of 
date on the address label. Unless notice to dis- 
eontinue is received it will be assumed that the 
subscriber wishes his name to remain on the list. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS—When a change of ad- 
dress is ordered both the old and the new address 
must be given, and such notice sent to 176 New- 
bury St., Boston, Mass. 


COMMUNICATIONS intended for the’ paper 
should be addressed to the Editor, 176 Newbury 
St., Boston. If sent voluntarily, it is understood 
that no payment therefor is expected; payment is 
made only in case of previous and special contract. 


ADVERTISING—The Leader will always be glad 
to receive advertising that will inform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput- 
able houses. It will invite advertising from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers, 
but from no others. We feel sure our constituents 
will support this policy, which is adopted in their 
interest, even though it may conflict with our own. 
—From an Editorial in the Leader. 


ADVERTISING RATES—Twenty cents per agate 
line. $2.80 per iuch for a single insertion. Con- 
tract rates on application. 


ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Fifty dollars will endow a subscription to the 
Christian Leader, It will carry the paper to any 
address designated during the life of the giver and 
thereafter as may be requested in will or otherwise. 
If undesignated, it will be given to some college, pub- 
Wie library or person anxious to have the Leader and 
anmable to afford it. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
ean secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can reud the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 


Universalist Publishing House 
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Changes at Tufts College 


Preparatory to the opening of Tufts 
College for its seventy-fifth season, a 
number of changes took place on the 
Hill. The most radical change has come 
about in Ballou Hall, where the adminis- 
tration offices are located. The main 
entrance, which has been closed for many 
years, has been reopened, so that all three 
entrances will be available for use. 

The whole interior of the building has 
been redecorated, and the location of 
several offices on the first floor has been 
changed. Although the President’s office, 
and the office of his assistant, Prof. George 
S. Miller, remain the same, the offices 
of Dean Frank G..Wren of the School of 
Liberal Arts, and that of Dean Edith L. 
Bush of Jackson College, have been moved 
to the left of what is now the front en- 
trance. The Treasurer’s and Bursar’s 
offices have been moved across the hall- 
way and fill what was formerly Room 1 
and Professor Keegan’s office. 

The interior of Packard Hall, now used 
as the English Building, has been remodeled 
so that Dr. Charles Gott and the mem- 
bers of the department will have their 
offices on the second floor. Class rooms 
will occupy the first floor. On the third 
floor the whole front of the building has 
been turned into offices for the six teach- 
ing fellows of the English Department, 
and for Prof. Myron J. Files and Mr. 
Robert C. White. 

This fall the first year pre-medical and 
pre-dental students will attend classes 
on the Hill, while the second year students 
will be accommodated in the Huntington 
Avenue School. 

Chief among the changes in the faculty 
is the resignation of Dr. Charles Ernest 
Fay, himself a graduate of the class of 
1868. This brings to a close the teaching 
service of a man who has been associated 
for sixty years with the development of 
Tufts College. 

Among the resignations which may mean 
a great deal to the younger alumni is 
that of Prof. Albert Hatton Gilmer, for 
eighteen years connected with Tufts 
College in the development of dramatics. 
Professor Gilmer assumes charge of the 
Department of Dramatic Literature at 
Lafayette this month. 

Tufts Dramatics will enter upon a new 
phase of its history with the appointment 
to the Fletcher Professorship of Dramatic 
Literature of William Northrop Morse, 
who comes from Middlebury to fill the 
vacaney created by the resignation of 
Professor Gilmer. Professor Morse is a 
graduate of Amherst, where he took his 
Bachelor’s. degree magna cum laude in 
1904. Heis a member of Phi Beta Kappa, 
and graduated with honors in English, 
History, Philosophy, and Geology. While 
at Amherst he was editor-in-chief of the 
Amherst Literary Monthly. He holds a 
Master’s degree from Harvard, and one 


from Amherst. He has also done further 
graduate work at Harvard. f 

The teaching experience which Profes- 
sor Morse brings to Tufts, has been gained 
chiefly at George Washington University 
and at Middlebury. At the latter in- 
stitution he has had charge of the produc- 
tion of a large number of plays during the 
last two years. He will offer courses in 
play writing and play production, as well 
as the course in versification, continuing, 
therefore, the work which has been carried 
on by Professor Gilmer, with the addi- 
tion of certain work in play production. 

The courses conducted by Prof. J. 
Louis Keegen, who has resigned, are to 
be taken over by Prof. Myron J. Files 
of the Engineering School. To fill his. 
place Mr. Robert Clarke White, a graduate 
of Harvard in 1926, has been appointed. 
Mr. Clarke is a member of the Phi Beta 
Kappa and received honors in English at 
the time of his graduation. For the past 
two years he has been teaching at the 
University of Wisconsin. 

In the School of Liberal Arts, Dr. 
George H. Gifford, of the University of 
Buffalo, has been appointed professor of 
Romance Languages. Dr. Gifford re- 
ceived his degrees from Harvard, has 
instructed there, and has lived and traveled 
on the Continent, In the same depart- 
ment Dr. Samuel H. Cross has been ap- 
pointed instructor in German, and Theo- 
dore De Luca instructor in Romance 
Languages. 

Rev. John M. Ratcliff has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of Religious 
Education in the School of Religion and 
in the Department of Education in the 
School of Liberal Arts. 

Mr. Raymond L. Walkley, appointed 
as librarian, already has begun a general 
plan of reorganization. Since 1920 he has 
been librarian of the University of Maine. 

Dr. William F. Cheney, who for the 
past year has acted as instructor in the 
Department of Mathematics, has been 
appointed assistant professor in that de- 
partment. 

William D. Turner has been appointed 
instructor in the Department of Psychol- 
ogy. Lewis S. Combes has been promoted 
to assistant professor in the Department 
of Physics. 

Among those to enjoy a sabbatical term 
are Prof. George Preston Bacon of the 
Department of Physics, who will spend 
the first semester of next year on the Con- 
tinent with his family. Also Prof. Leo 
Rich Lewis, Fletcher Professor of Music, 
and Mrs. Lewis are off for a full year in 
Europe. 

In addition to his present duties Prof- 
George S. Miller has been appointed 
secretary to the faculty of the Medical 
and Dental Schools, beginning September, 
1928, to take the place of Dr. Frederick 
E. Haskins, resigned. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing e 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. ae 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


BRAVE STRUGGLING FLORIDA 


SUALLY in news stories of disasters, the first 
reports are exaggerated, and by the second or 
third day after much more moderate estimates 

of loss are received. In the case of the recent Florida 
disaster the first reports were reasuring, but for days 
after the totals grew until the country realized that 
again Florida had been hard hit. Between a thou- 
sand and fifteen hundred people lost their lives and 
millions of dollars worth of property were destroyed. 

Coming off the ocean near Palm Beach, the 
hurricane wrecked magnificent hotels and the palaces 
of millionaires, then rushed across that medley of 
frame buildings which makes West Palm Beach on 
into the Everglades, where broken dikes and dams 
made tragedy the most grim of all. Many com- 
munities were badly damanged. 

Naturally Florida does not want the extent of 
the disaster magnified. More and more she is be- 
coming the life giver and health bringer for thousands 
of people all through the eastern part of the United 
States. Whatever affects their sense of security 
affects the prosperity of the state. ‘Therefore lurid 
accounts work an injustice. In fact the element of 
danger to winter visitors is negligible. But a greater 
injustice would be done by not letting citizens gen- 
erally know that quick, generous aid must go to 
Florida. 

Here are a brave folk, struggling up out of a 
series of black bad years. Here are thousands who 
are homeless and some who are penniless. Let us 
give them generous assistance. The Red Cross is our 


agent. 
* * 


A COOING EDITOR 


E are especially happy to get a confidential 
letter severely scoring us because our policy 

of late years has become “‘a policy of a 
vacillating nature, ever ready and willing to com- 
promise in the interests of peace even upon the most 
important issues.’”’ This makes us feel good. After 
being pounded on one spot for a long time it is a re- 
lief to have a blow administered on the opposite side 


of our anatomy. What innumerable correspondents © 


have said to us is that we were “too hard-headed 
and stubborn,” “willful,” “bent on having our own 
way,’ “unable to compromise.’”’ We welcome this 


other criticism, which implies that we are gentle and 


dove-like. We shall try to be gentle, but not too 
gentle. These are strenuous times, and many an 
editorial head will fall before the year is out. If we 
can keep our head on our shoulders by cooing now 
and then instead of squawking or cackling, gladly will 
we coo. There should be variety even in the same 
editor. We hope that some valued correspondents 
will take note of the opinion held by other valued 
correspondents, that we are “ever ready and willing 
to compromise” even to the extent of sacrificing 
principles. 
* * 
THE RED CROSS ROLL CALL 
HE eleventh Red Cross Roll Call last fall secured 
a membership of approximately four million 
members. The goal of the twelfth is five 
million. The intensive drive for members begins on 
Armistice Day, and it is not too early to make prep- 
arations. 

The need of such an organization is again em- 
phasized by the recent hurricane in Porto Rico and 
Florida. Before this terrible storm had blown itself 
out the Red Cross was on the way to the places devas- 
tated. 

President Coolidge, head of the Red Cross as 
well as President of the United States, acted with 
great promptness. Two army transports at sea and 
loaded with food stuffs were intercepted by radio and 
diverted to Porto Rico. The President can not give 
the food to the starving, because it is United States 
property, but he can lend it and the Red Cross later 
can replace it. But by taking this responsibility the 
President undoubtedly saved many lives, for time is a 
big factor. 

A United States destroyer sailed from Charles- 
ton, S. C., for Porto Rico with the first Red Cross 
unit and emergency supplies, starting so soon that 
en route she had to dodge the same hurricane which 
created the emergency. 

The army loaned 36,000 blankets, 5,000 cots and 
2,000 tents, which were stored in the New York 
market, and at the request of the Red Cross bought 
in New York 1,350,000 special tropical rations. 

The President, the Army, the Navy, and the 
Red Cross moved instantly. They knew what to do. 
They had the men and the money, and they did not 
hesitate. At the same time the President issued an 
appeal to the American people for contributions. He 
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called it “an overwhelming disaster to our fellow 
citizens of Porto Rico and the Virgin Islands.” 

The same prompt help already is going to Florida, 
also terribly devastated by the same storm. 

Large sums are needed. Hundreds of thousands 
are homeless. The immediate task is relief. But the 
roll call which enables the Red Cross to keep prepared 
for the first onset of such a disaster should be sup- 
ported with enthusiasm this year. 

LONG MAY HE WAVE 


HAT would we do without Dr. Charles Ell- 
wood Nash? Whack, whack, whack, goes 
his paternal slipper against the editor and 

the policy of the Leader. And then he writes: “What 
a thoroughly live paper you are making—live all 
through! Keep a-going, dear boy.” 

When we understand that this veteran preacher 
reads and ‘‘mulls things over” and writes “between 
heart skips,” and that he is keeping in touch with us 
from the Glendale Sanitarium and Hospital at Glen- 
dale, California, we appreciate better the nature of 
his interest. The clarity of his thought, the vigor of 
his style, are unaffected by illness. 

The Christian Leader needs him whether he always 
agrees with the Leader or not. We welcome his con- 
tributions. We cherish his friendship. 


* * 


THE LOSSES THROUGH LIBERALISM AND 
MODERNISM 


N the issues of the Christian Leader for October 6 
and October 13 we shall publish by special per- 
mission of the Congregationalist two articles 

which appeared in that paper in August on “A Mod- 
ernist’s Criticism of Modernism,” by the Rey. Wil- 
liam Henry Spence, formerly of Salem, now of Han- 
over, New Hampshire. Mr. Spence has preached in a 
number of Universalist pulpits, and is not a stranger 
in our fellowship. Because he is a pronounced liberal 
what he has to say about the losses involved in lib- 
eralism and modernism is more significant. 

These articles by Mr. Spence have given rise to 
considerable discussion. In the issue for September 8, 
the Literary Digest gave practically two pages to a sum- 
mary of what Mr. Spence said, under the heading, 
“The Evils of Modernism,” and published his picture. 
Other papers have commented editorially. Before 
these articles appear perhaps it may be helpful for us 
to give some independent thought to this subject. 

Are there any evils in modernism? Have serious 
losses come to the Christian Church as a whole through 
liberalism? Do we now sorely miss and need some 
things that we had to strip off in our efforts to reach 
the modernist objective? In the passage from old to 
new have supremely valuable treasures been dropped 
by the wayside? Has liberalism caused any con- 
siderable number of people to lose religious enthusiasm 
and abandon the house of prayer? Has the fight 
between conservatism and modernism brought the 
church into contempt? Are conservatives “stubborn 
and combative?” Are liberals “supercilious and 
proud?” Is liberalism responsible for losses in the 
inner religious experience of many Christians? If 
so what are they? Does frank acceptance of a vastly 


enlarged universe inevitably mean a loss of awareness 
of God? Does espousal of the theory of evolution 
dry up the springs of spirituality? Does belief in 
“the descent of man’? mean weakening of a profound 
conviction of the divine worth of human nature? Has 
our liberalism given us any equivalent for what we 
surrendered when we gave up our parents’ belief 
in the infallibility of the Bible? Is modernism spirit- 
ually capable of understanding Jesus? Is there any 
place in the world for a holy intolerance and do 
liberals realize it? Is there among liberals a disposi- 
tion to become lax on moral and ethical questions? 
Have we any of the evangelical ‘“‘passion for souls?” 
Are liberal preachers and people much concerned 
about ‘‘making bad men good?” If we have lost 
valuable things, is there any way of regaining them? 

All these questions and others Mr. Spence 
discusses with perfect frankness. 

We shall be interested to see if our people read 
these articles and if any reactions come from them. 
Already we have heard the Secretary of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention say that they are ‘‘two 
of the most important articles that have appeared in 
some time,” and that “Spence has got at the heart of 
iG iM 

INTERESTING INTERNATIONAL 
GATHERINGS ; 


HE British group affiliated with the World Al- 
T liance for Promoting Friendship through the 
Churches, recently invited twenty German 
clergymen to visit England. The visit took place 
in July and reports indicate that it was a great suc- 
cess. In Eisenach, Germany, British and German 
theologians recently held a joint meeting dealing 
with the study of the life of Christ. In Cologne, the 
third week of August, two hundred editors of religious 
papers met in the First International Press Confer- 
ence. The countries represented were Austria, Bul- 
garia, England, Finland, France, Germany, Greece, 
Holland, Hungary, Poland, Spain, Sweden, Switzer- 
land and the United States. The great meeting at 
Prague is described by Dr. Hall in this issue of the 
Leader. Along all these different avenues men seek 
and find understanding and a sense of brotherhood. 
* * 


RATIFY THE TREATY 


HE ratification by the United States Senate of 
the treaty signed recently in Paris for the out- 
lawry of war, now becomes one of the most 

important matters before the American people. The 
treaty will not go into effect until ratified by the 
parliaments of the fifteen original signatory powers, 
and not one of these powers will move in the matter 
until the United States Senate has acted. 

Happily the treaty is not a matter of party poli- 
tics in this country. Borah is advocating it in his 
campaign speeches; Hughes will be on the stump and 
he is for it; a prominent Democratic Senator on his 
return from Houston predicted that his colleagues 
would not oppose the treaty; and Mr. Hoover re- 
cently gave it the following strong endorsement: 
“Secretary Kellogg has accomplished a magnificent 
step toward world peace by the renunciation of re- 
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course to war for the solution of international con- 
troversies. The Secretary has brought about a change 
in fundamental ideas which will affect all future 
international relations.” 

The source of probable opposition to the treaty 
is believed to be the “Big Navy Group” inside and 
outside of Congress. Laura Puffer Morgan, legis- 
lative secretary of the National Council to Prevent 
War, an unusually well informed observer, writes: 


That the opposition to the treaty is largely inspired 
by the “big navy’ group, is suggested by the efforts 
being made through the press to popularize the idea 
that ratification of the treaty should be delayed until 
after the cruiser building bill has passed the Senate. 
This bill for the construction of fifteen cruisers and 
one aircraft carrier, it will be remembered, failed of 
action in the last session. The argument is that if 
the treaty is ratified first, the ‘‘pacifists’’ will redouble 
their efforts to prevent the passage of the construction 
bill and thus endanger the national defense. 

ee 


EVERY MAN IN HIS OWN TONGUE 


GREAT saying, Sir William Bragg tells us, 
“speaks to every man in the language that 
he understands.”’ The place was Glasgow, 

the occasion was the meeting of the British Associa- 
tion, the foremost scientific body in the world. 

In striking contrast to the address of Sir Arthur 
Keith last year, the address of Sir William Bragg was 
friendly and reverent in its attitude toward religion. 

A distinguished English bishop not long ago said 
that science ought to proclaim a ten year holiday. 
In his opinion, the world would be better off if re- 
search should stop for some time. Not infrequently 
American church leaders imply the same thing when 
they say that we are growing faster in knowledge 
than we are along moral and spiritual lines. Man is 
developing enough power to annihilate civilization, 
we are told. We had better hold up and concentrate 
on spiritual things. 

In Sir William Bragg there is no lack of sym- 
pathy for spiritual factors, but he sees what some miss 
altogether, the moral and spiritual elements in re- 
search itself. ‘Long ago it was said in terms which 
in their comprehensiveness include all the aspirations 
of the searcher after knowledge: “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart and with all thy soul 
and with all thy strength,’ and “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.’ In the old story, every listener, 
from whatever country he came, heard the message 
in his own tongue. A great saying speaks to every 
mzn in the language which he understands. To the 
student of science the words mean that he is to put 
his whole heart into his work, believing that in some 
way which he can not fully comprehend it is all worth 
while, and that every straining to understand his 
surroundings is right and good; and further, that in 
that way he can learn to be of use to his fellow men.” 

Nothing that man can find out about the bedrock 
truths of the universe can be inimical to the highest 
ends of the universe. 

Let the scientists push the work of research. Let 
the churches push the work of interpretation. 

There are many languages in the English language 
and in the French and the other languages. In every 


congregation that ever assembled not only do people 
speak but people listen with the language built up by 
their own life experience. As church workers, we 
must try to get the great sayings of faith over to all 
these people in the tongue that they habitually use. 

The glorious possibilities which lie before us in 
the use of words, the dreadful slavery of bondage to 
words, were illustrated in New Testament times, and 
have been illustrated in every age since. 

OPINIONS AND CONVICTIONS 


N the eve of the Jewish New Year, the congrega- 
tion of Ohabei Shalom dedicated a new place 
of worship on Beacon Street, Boston, which 

is the largest synagogue in New England. Over 
two thousand persons worshiped in the temple and 
hundreds of others gathered in the vestry. Rabbi 
Samuel Joshua Abrams preached a sermon on ‘The 
New Life,” in which he characterized the present age 
as one of opinions rather than of convictions. Hesaid: 


“Heinrich Heine tells somewhere how he and a 
friend were standing one day in front of a famous 
cathedral, built with the strength of Titans, and dec- 
orated with the patience of dwarfs. His friends won- 
dered why such edifices were not being erected in modern 
times. To which the poet replied: ‘The ancients had 
convictions, while we moderns have only opinions, 
and it takes more than an opinion to build a cathedral!’ 

“This remark is as profound as it is witty, and 
nothing we know so well describes the chief malady 
of the present age. For no great deed has ever been 
done, no voyage undertaken on an uncharted sea, 
no revolution attempted, no martyrdom endured, 
without a deep-seated, living, abiding faith, without 
an unshakable conviction of the absolute righteousness 
of one’s course.” ‘ 


It is an advance when man reaches the stage 
where he can have an opinion in the sense of a sup- 
position or a conjecture. This is a preliminary step. 
It is a greater advance when he makes a judgment or 
reaches a conclusion on the basis of evidence which 
does not produce certainty. But for real achieve- 
ment, as Rabbi Abrams points out, something stronger 
is needed. 

‘Our Washington church would have gone along 
faster if more people had possessed the convictions 
of those who knew best about it. The Japan work 
will take on a new impetus when Universalists gen- 
erally get the convictions of its worth which move 
Dr. Cary, Dr. Leining, Dr. Etz. The Pension Plan 
will no longer lag when we learn about it and see the 
need clearly, and an overwhelming certainty comes to 
us that we must have it. Our local churches are 
different propositions when a few men of deep con- 
viction take hold. 

A conviction drives aman. It changes him from 
a dilettante to a human dynamo. It enables him to 
make some contribution to his generation. 

Recognizing the live, powerful, transforming, 
thing a coriviction is, it behooves us to found our 
convictions on knowledge and not on prejudice. A 
false conviction ean do as much damage as a true 
one can do good. 

And usually the way for people without convic- 
tions to get them is to find out. 


aa 
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Conference of the World Alliance for Promoting Inter- 
national Friendship through the Churches 


Frank Oliver Hall 


Prague, Czechoslavakia, 

@QIES, that is where we are. I say ‘‘we” not at 
all in the editorial sense. This especial 
“we’’ refers to twain: myself and a Chinese 
delegate from Peking. You must know 
that this Oriental gentleman was on his way to the 
present Congress and arrived in New York looking 
for further instruction. At the office of the Church 
Peace Union he was told: “Dr. Hall is about to start. 
Follow him.” Has he done it? Well, I am prepared 
to tell the world that he has. It has been an interest- 
ing association. 

Prague is a picturesque city, built on the rugged 
banks of a winding river. The streets are narrow 
and twist about in the most bewildering manner. 
In comparison the streets of Boston are perfectly 
straight and symmetrical. When one arrives he de- 
termines to make the usual rounds in a “rubber- 
neck’’ bus and so get the lay of the land. He selects 
a sight-seeing automobile in which the conductor 
declaims in English through a tin horn, and prepares 
himself to absorb information. He forgets that all 
such conductors have the unbreakable habit of 
pointing the horn to high heaven or the bottom of 
the automobile whenever anything important is to 
be said. “Ladies and gentlemen, we are now passing 
the historic palace of Blah Blah, where occurred the 
famous incident of blah-blah-blah. Here it was that 
Blah blahed—.”’ You turn to your neighbor, a good- 
looking young woman, and, with adesire to be friendly, 
remark: “I am so glad to see that. Blah has been 
one of my heroes from my youth.” Whereupon, 
with an expression of infinite pity, in a mixture of 
Czechord English, she replies: ‘““But Blah eze not a 
man. He means wallook sink swashmilk every- 
body.” “Oh, thank you,” you chortle, “I ought to 
have known that in the first place.” Then you shrink 
into a very small corner and are heard of no more. 

After that you determine to walk about by your- 
self—just browse around and see what you can see. 
So you start from your hotel determined to keep 
your head and your bearings. You walk straight 
away from your starting point and continue to walk 
and walk and look and look for two hours. Then you 
find yourself tired out and determine to take a taxi 
back to your hotel. You hail a taxi and hurl the name 
of your hotel in the driver’s teeth. Whereupon he 
bursts into an oration, accompanying the same with 
such a series of violent gestures that you fear for his 
blood-vessels. When he has finished, you repeat 
the name of your hotel, very slowly and emphatically. 
Another oration, louder and longer, with still more 
violent gestures. ‘‘All right,” you say, “have it your 
own way’— when suddenly you are struck with 
something familiar about the building directly op- 
posite. Why! Why! Yes! Surely that is your 
hotel. But how did it get there, certainly five miles 
from where you left it two hours before? However, 
you tip the taxi driver with what you suppose to be 


the equivalent of ten cents, but which you discover 
later to be worth less than a third of one cent, and, 
utterly exhausted and humiliated, hurry to your 
room and take a nap. 

Prague is interesting not only from an artistic 
and antique point of view, but also historically. 
There have been more fights to the square yard in 
this locality than in any other spot on earth, with the 
possible exception of Donnybrook Fair. It was here 
that John Huss began the Reformation half a century 
before Martin Luther. He inspired in the lives of 
the people a spirit of religious freedom to such an 
extent that they have now achieved political freedom 
as well. There are monuments of John Huss, and 
pictures of John Huss, and memorials to the asso- 
ciates of John Huss, on every hand, intermingled 
with Roman Catholic images of the Saviour, the 
Virgin, saints and martyrs, not to mention various 
undraped females without number. The stranger 
wonders how all this coincides. Seventy-five per cent 
of the population is Roman Catholic. Why they do 
not smash all these reflections upon the Romish 
tyranny and cruelty is a mystery. 

The national church is pseudo-Roman. The 
mass is celebrated after a fashion, but in the Czech 
language. I have not been able to straighten this 
out and I can find no one who has, but such is the 


‘condition. 


In Prague began the Thirty Years War. It 
seems that one of the reforms for which Huss con- 
tended was the right of the people to receive the 
communion in both elements, bread and wine. The 
Church of Rome denied the chalice to the people, but 
reserved that for the priest. Strange subject to fight 
about, you say. Well, such things seemed mighty 
important to the folk of five hundred years ago. One 
day a procession of Hussites was passing the Town 
Hall, some one bearing at the head a chalice. Cer- 
tain councillors in the Town Hall chucked rocks at 
the procession, which was not polite. If the rocks 
had smashed only heads, probably little would have 
come of it except perhaps a local rumpus. But one 
rock struck the chalice. Well, that was an insult to 
God Almighty. So the Hussites broke into the hall 
and threw some councillors out of the window, where 
the mob made short work of them. So began the 
Thirty Years War, and when it was over three-fourths 
of the population were dead, and those left alive 
envied those who had died. 

There are ninety-nine versions of the above 
legend, one of which is probably more or less true, 
and there are several historic spots where the in- 
cident is said to have taken place. It is perfectly 
safe to say that somebody, somewhere, was thrown 
from a window and killed, or jumped out and escaped, 
or, well—Henry Ford once translated Macaulay’s 
essay on History into the vernacular by saying, 
“History is bunk.” 

At any rate there was a war for thirty years, 
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during which Christians tortured, starved, burned 
and killed until they were exhausted. At the end the 
Roman Catholic party was on top and remained on 
top almost to our day. But now John Huss seems to 
be coming into his own. Prague is a free city and 
while there is a National Church, which seems to be 
a kind of sterilized Romanism, all churches are 
tolerated much as they are in England. 

The Tower of Babel had nothing on this Confer- 
ence. The World Alliance has branches in thirty-one 
nations. Twenty of these are represented here. 
Four different languages are in constant use for ad- 
dresses and debates, and a dozen others are con- 
stantly heard in conversation. I have become a 
convert to Esperanto. The world needs an interna- 
tional language in which conventions like this can be 
conducted. How can one make a suitable address 
knowing that two-thirds of his hearers understand 
little or nothing of what he says? Printed transla- 
tions of the principal addresses are distributed, to 
the confusion of speakers and hearers alike, but in 
debate interpreters must repeat and repeat, momen- 
tum is lost, much time is consumed, and progress is 
nearly impossible. Hail Esperanto! 

The most important action of the Conference is 
the passage of a series of resolutions upon disarma- 
ment, which I append. It was extremely difficult to 
get French, Germans, English and Americans to 
agree, though all united in the belief that after the 
signing of the Kellogg treaties a move toward dis- 
armament should immediately follow. The reso- 
lutions finally agreed upon are interesting and sug- 
gestive. Here they are: 


Considering that feelings of general uneasiness and inse- 
curity are increasing rather than diminishing in measure as the 
states appear to falter before the problem of disarmament or 
to be unable to solve it; 

And considering that the disarmament of all countries “‘to 
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a point consistent with national safety and the enforcement by 
common action of international obligations’? as provided by 
the Covenant is an object which must be achieved if the catas- 
trophe of another war is to be avoided; 

And considering that the reduction and limitation of arma- 
ments imposed on certain countries by the treaties of peace in 
1919 was a measure intended to render possible a reduction of 
armaments in all countries, and the fifty-five states which con- 
stitute the League of Nations are, therefore, formally pledged to 
bring about the general disarmament provided for in Article 8 
of the Covenant; 

And considering that these mutual undertakings place upon 
all the nations concerned obligations of-a most solemn and 
binding character; 

And considering that even when the limitation of armaments 
has been brought about, it will be necessary to secure in every 
way the efficacy of this limitation: 

And considering that it is equally necessary that all nations 
shall accept a universal system of compulsory arbitration or 
other judicial methods of settling international disputes: 

This Conference, assembled at Prague in August, 1928, under 
the auspices of the World Alliance for Promoting International 
Friendship through the Churches, appeals to the Christian 
churches to bring before their people the foregoing considera- 
tions and to represent to them the solemn obligations that all 
nations forming part of the League of Nations, are under to 
reduce and limit their armed forces as provided by the Covenant 
and to accept a universal system whereby disputes shall be 
settled by peaceful judicial methods in lieu of war; and it calls 
upon the churches to use their moral influence with the League 
of Nations and their respective governments to induce them to 
complete, with all dispatch, the international arrangements 
necessary for this purpose. 

The Conference earnestly requests the churches to throw the 
weight of their educative influence and of their religious in- 
spiration into supporting the idea that henceforth the peoples, 
by accepting the bonds of their fraternal unity and the mutual 
compacts of concerted collaboration, will renounce their claim 
to unrestricted right of action without regard to international 
obligations. The Churches of Jesus Christ must accept as their 
first obligation the commandment of their common Master: 
“Seek ye first the Kingdom of God.” 


Unitarians and a Catholic President 
Thomas H. Billings* 


OUGHT to say at the very beginning of this 
article that I do not speak for the Unitarian 
denomination. No one can do that. We 
are the church of the blessed anarchy, where 

each man thinks for himself and is inclined to resent 

the attempt of any one at all to tell him what he 
ought to think. And yet there are a great many who 
think as I do on the very important matter of our 
relation to our Catholic fellow-citizens, and, in my 
opinion, we are in the line of Channing and our 

opponents are not. Do not misunderstand me. I 

am not attempting to read them out of the Unitarian 

Church. No one can do that. They have a perfect 

right to hold and express their opinions and, so long 

as they are honest moral idealists, they are fellow 

Unitarians of mine. But I have a right to tell them 

they are wrong. Their attitude is a violation ofgthe 

spirit of our faith. There is an “undigested lump in 
their stream of thought.” 


*The Rey. Thomas Henry Billings, Ph. D., is pastor of the 
First Church of Salem, Mass. (Unitarian.) 


I am writing this in Salem, the city in which at 
the close of the eighteenth century Dr. Bentley lived 
and preached for a generation his sturdy brand of 
Unitarianism. I am only a little way from the 
house he lived in, where again and again he gave hos- 
pitable entertainment to the Catholic priests that 
came from time to time to meet the shepherdless 
Catholics here. At least'once, mass was sa‘d in that 
house. The Catholics of Salem were directed by 
their bishop to use the ministrations of Dr. Bentley 
when no priest was available. To this day, the re- 
lations between Dr. Bentley’s old parish and the 
East Parish of the Catholic Church are of the friend- 
liest. I like to think that Dr. Bentley’s attitudefis 
characteristic of the Unitarian denomination. Tol- 
eration is too cold a word to name it. Channing 
put it in stronger fashion: ‘“‘Accustomed as we are to 
see genuine piety in all classes of Christians, in Trini- 
tarians and Unitarians, in Calvinists and Arminians, 
in Episcopalians, Methodists, Baptists and Congre- 
gationalists, and delighting in this character whenever 
it appears, we are little anxious to bring men over to 
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our peculiar opinions.” Readers of Dr. Bentley’s 
diary who know his admiration for Father Martignon 
and Bishop Chevrus feel sure that he would have put 
Catholics explicitly into the list. He did not tolerate 
Father Martignon, he delighted in him. 

All this is true, and if all Unitarians thought 
that the Catholic Church confined itself to inculcating 
piety, none of them would question the eligibility, 
even the desirability, of a Catholic for President. 
But some are afraid. By quotation after quotation 
it has apparently been proved that the Roman hier- 
archy still hold to the ideal of the solidarity of the 
state with the Roman Church. There is no need for 
repeating the citations readily accessible in many 
places, notably in Marshall’s Atlantic Monthly ar- 
ticle.* The ideal situation, according to these state- 
ments, is not what we have in America, but that 
which puts “the Roman Church in a preferred posi- 
tion before the law and makes it obligatory on the 
secular officials to proscribe the forms of religion not 
in harmony with the established cult.”” This explicit 
teaching is a handicap in America to Catholics seeking 
office, for Protestants regard the doctrine as “a 
sinister anachronism.” The timid among them be- 
lieve that a loyal Catholic would be bound to accept 
this doctrine and to use every endeavor to make the 
ideal actual here in America. This is something 
very different from the piety in which Channing de- 
lighted, and it seems to justify intolerance against 
Catholics as a proper concern for the integrity of our 
American institutions. 

Such fears are themselves a sinister anachronism. 
Association with American Catholics, an experience 
in Canada where Protestants were among the most 
loyal followers of Sir Wilfred Laurier, a devout Catho- 
lic and the greatest of the Canadian Premiers, ob- 
servation of the behavior of Catholics in office, and 
reflection on the logic of our American situation, con- 
vince me that prejudice is binding the judgment of 
many of our people. Governor Smith’s reply to the 
open letter of Marshall** should have been convincing. 
It was frank ana clear. But it is simply not believed. 
I have had Catholic friends of mine complain that 
we Protestants refuse to believe them when they 
speak on matters of religion. That has happened to 
Governor Smith. He is not believed because we 
accept our prejudices rather than his first-hand 
knowledge. There are many Protestants who hold 
convictions about the authority of the Catholic 
hierarchy and the regimentation of the Catholic 
mind that to born Catholics seem literally weird. 
So strong are these convictions that we regard it as 
unnecessary to examine their basis or to study the 
church as itis. So long as we keep away from Catho- 
lics we can believe anything at all about them. As- 
sociation with them is the only thing that can cure 
our prejudice. I do not mean that we shall become 
enamored of Catholicism. I keep finding things in 
it that I do not like and can not like. But itis not the 
psychological monstrosity that many people suppose 


*See “An Open Letter to the Honorable A. E. Smith,” 
Atlantic Monthly, April, 1927. 


**See “‘Catholic and Patriot,’’ by the Honorable Alfred E. 
Smith, Atlantic Monthly, May, 1927. 
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it is. The Catholic Church in America is a part of 
America, and has, for better or for worse, the American 
outlook. Indeed it is possible to make out a very 
good case for regarding the Catholics among us as 
more strict than the Protestants in their interpreta- 
tion and observance of the doctrine of the separation 
of church and state. Two articles by Father Ross in 
the Commonweal of May 16 and 23 of this year give 
the results of a discussion in a group of Catholics 
of their prejudices against Protestants. It is as- 
tonishing to a Protestant to find the conclusion this 
group reached in the effort to clarify its own concep- 
tion of the American principle of the separation of 
church and state. ‘‘After considerable discussion, it 
was decided that this principle implied not only 
freedom of worship and no established church, but 
also from the standpoint of the state freedom from 
ecclesiastical interference in purely political matters 
and from the standpoint of the church a corresponding 
freedom from interference by the state in ecclesiastical 
affairs.”” There is, of course, the eternal difficulty of 
deciding what matters are purely political. Some 
Protestant churches are willing to support a lobby 
at Washington on the ground that political matters 
are of moral and religious concern. There is some 
precedent, notably in the case of Sir Wilfred Laurier 
and of our own Chief Justice White, for believing 
that the Catholic statesman’s decision on such matters 
will not be less strict than the Protestant’s. Some- 
times the Catholic statesman seems to fear less than 
his Protestant colleague does the bugbear of the 
Catholic vote. He knows that the hierarchy can not 
infallibly deliver votes in mass even if they should 
try to do so, and that Catholics, like the rest of us, are 
determined in their political ideas by considerations 
with which denominationalism has little to do. 
Americans are in the grip of secular interests to an 
extent that some of us deplore. Catholics are not an 
exception, and we find many of their laymen re- 
senting the intrusion of spiritual authorities into 
what they regard as secular affairs. 

I am not pleading that a Catholic be elected 
President. I am pleading that we Protestants 
examine our prejudices and that we have confidence 
in the good faith of our Catholic fellow-citizens. A 
President should be chosen on his record. It is the 
merest prejudice to believe that, if a Catholic’s pre- 
vious career should show him to be a man of integrity 
and good faith, he would, because of his religion, be 
playing fast and loose in taking the oath to support 
the Constitution. If Unitarianism means anything, 
it means that we seek to be guided, not by prejudice, 
but by the truth. I am glad that groups of our 
ministers and influential individuals among them 
have gone on record in opposition to such intolerance 
and bigotry. I hope that I speak the mind of a 
majority of our denomination when I repeat that 
such prejudices are a sinister anachronism. 

* * * 


I do not find that the age or country makes the least dif- 
ference; no, nor the language the actors spoke, nor the religion 
which they professed, whether Arab in the desert or Frenchman 
in the Academy. I see that sensible men and conscientious 
men all over the world were of one religion—the religion of 
well-doing and daring.—Hmerson. 
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Cruisings Casual and Carefree 
LXV. Bits about the Farm 


Johannes 


HE weather turned warm and the little trees 
| just set out were in danger. “If we don’t 
get rain,” said Stanton, “they will all die.” 

“| “Then I must water them,” I replied. 
“Water two thousand trees all over the steep moun- 
tainside?” said Stephen. “That is back-breaking 
work. Life isn’t long enough for sucha job. Besides, 
where will you get your water?” 

I spoke to George about it and he said that there 
was an ice-cold spring just below where we had been 
working, that it was all choked up now, but that on 
his way down he would dig it out. 

Not noticing just where George went, and not 
asking him where the spring was located, we had 
quite a search for it the next day. However dry the 
weather and thirsty the ground, the scriptural descrip- 
tion does not fit our farm: ‘A dry and thirsty land 
where no water is.” A little stream comes down 
alongside the steep stony road to Summit. Another 
stream tries to follow the boundary between us and 
the neighbor on the north. Stony Creek itself, which 
drains the Hollow, runs merrily past our hop-house. 
And there are damp spots and water courses and 
“spring holes” all over the place. It is easy to trace 
the course of water soaking away through the ground, 
because the vegetation over such places is of a dif- 
ferent character, the grass swamp grass, the flowers 
unlike those blooming in dry places, bushes here and 
there on the border line between the wet ground and 
the dry. 

What deceived us with the spring that we were 
after was that the real source was higher up than the 
apparent source. We followed the line of swampy 
vegetation up until it stopped, but no spring here had 
been dug out. After exploring other places for an 
hour or more, we came back and discovered that the 
water ran under rocks for some distance above where 
we had been standing and did not show. Pulling 
ourselves up to the shale ledges, we suddenly came 
upon the spring, bounded by the circle of mud which 
George had dug out, but clear as light on its rocky 
bed and cold as the water from the artesian well at 
the house. A veritable forest of sumach grew on the 
ledges above it—the dull red fruit everywhere rising 
_ above the green leaves—a large wild cherry tree stood 
a few feet away on one side, a tangle of blackberry 
vines hid the place from below, and a wonderful 
patch of white everlasting marked it on the north. 
A few years more and the pines and spruces set three 
years ago will turn this field into a forest, and it will 
be harder than ever to find the spring, but by that 
time, I trust, a path will be worn to it. I started the 
path by filling my bucket and climbing to the upper 
field to water the new trees. I made fifteen or twenty 
trips, watering ten or a dozen trees each time, and 
then yielded to the solicitations of the Madame to 
eall it a day. 
observed after I had decided to quit, “to water too 
many of these trees. We'll have to leave some for 
Him.” Before I stopped, however, I tried to dip out 


“Tt shows a lack of faith in God,” I ° 


the spring—an almost hopeless task. I lowered it 
enough to see the intake from under the rocky ledge— 
as fine a flow as from our flowing well. And in a way 
it was all going to waste. The water, to be sure, finds 
its way at last into Stony Creek, into the Cobleskill, 
into the Schoharie, into the Mohawk, into the Hudson, 
and into the ocean, and in that.sense nothing is 
wasted. But nobody gets the good of it at the source. 
And water uncontrolled is harmful to the pastures, 
the wood lots and the meadows. One of our jobs for 
the future will be to make a course for this water to 
one of our streams. We shall not again permit the 
spring itself to become choked. It is a real asset. 
It makes a romantic place of pilgrimage. It offers rest 
and refreshment in the heat of summer. Already we 
are talking of building a one-room study on the ledge 
above it as a retreat—although for that matter it 
would seem as if the farm-house itself were retreat 
enough. 


A new motive for a walk is the study of the ferns. 
Nobody could be much more ignorant than we are 
on the subject. As long as I can remember I have 
occasionally gone after ferns, but if I had made a 
list it would have been simply maidenhair, brakes and 
plain ferns. On some of the walks of the nature 
section in Washington two or three years ago I began 
to hear references to the Christmas fern, the cinna- 
mon fern, the New York fern and others, and then I 
realized how little I knew. Recently we have bought 
a little pocket handbook* and in a desultory way be- 
gun the study of the ferns. This book describes fifty 
common species and gives directions about identifying 
them. The author takes the position that to walk 
in the forest or to cross the open country anywhere 
and not know the ferns, “‘is like visiting an art gallery 
in which the finest paintings are turned to the wall.” 
“For,” he continues, “‘there is nothing that grows or 
lives that can approach the feathery grace, the sym- 
metry of form, or the lacy elegance of pattern of the 


ferns! And to be blind to all this beauty is nothing 
less than calamitous.”’ The book has been a delight 
to us. 


One thing about the study of ferns we know: a 
walk to find them takes one into the wildest places, 
up beautiful gullies, through deep woods, under the 
shadow of damp ledges, or over picturesque lots 
where the farmer seldom comes and where growth is 
a free-for-all and a go-as-you-please. 

As with the wild flowers, it is a source of satis- 
faction to be able to name ferns. The maidenhair— 
to us the choicest of all—is easy. It is an old friend. 
In school days I sometimes went to get a bunch of it 
for my mother, who loved it. The sensitive fern also is 
easy to find, to learn, and to remember. It is out 
in the open. At the farm it may be found along the 
steep road up the hill. From Maine to the Gulf, and 


*Field Book of Common Ferns. Herbert Durand. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York and London. 
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from the Atlantic to the Mississippi, there are quan- 
tities of it. Bracken, or brakes, also are common. 
They are large, coarse and abundant. Some people 
affect to despise them, but they have a dignity and 
majesty which few of the other varieties can equal. 

The cinnamon fern stands out from others because 
of distinctive wand-like fruiting fronds entirely dif- 
ferent from the other fern leaves. The Christmas fern 
grows in our woods in quantities. It js an evergreen. 
The long leathery leaves live through the winter, 
and we can find it under the snow. 

We have started on the quest for the fifty com- 
mon ferns mentioned in our book. It may take us 
years to find them, for the study will be a by-product 
and not the main objective of outings. Perhaps it 
will be with ferns as with birds, flowers and trees. 
Identification ‘s slow business for a long time. One 
thinks he knows nothing. But bit by bit bird lore or 
fern lore or wild flower lore is tucked away, and even- 
tually the gate swings open, and one walks with con- 
fidence as well as humility. 

In one of the little nature articles which he con- 
tributes daily to the New York World J. Otis Swift 
highly praises Mr. Durand’s new book, and comments 
on the fact that although now there are 6,000 known 
species of ferns scattered about the world, geologists 
tell us that “this is a mere handful compared with 
the innumerable species which flourished when the 
earth was young.” Quoting Durand, he says: “It is 
not to be doubted that in the course of ages ferns were 
evolved from marine plants and that flowering plants 
were, in turn, evolved from ferns. So they are in- 
conceivably older than any other form of terrestrial 
vegetation now in existence. Their fossil remains 
have been found occasionally in the Devonian rocks, 
but are most abundant in those of the Carboniferous 
period. The coal that is mined to-day is composed 
almost entirely of ferns and their allies, which, it is 
estimated, lived and flourished and in fact constituted 
the only vegetation on the earth 53,000,000 years or 
so ago. Flowering plants did not put in an appear- 
ance until] nearly 80,000,000 years later.”’ 

Durand dedicates his book ‘“‘to all who follow 
the long brown path.” He tells us that the ways of 
the ferns are ‘‘truly ways of pleasantness” and ‘‘the 
path to their dwelling places a path of perfect peace.” 

And that is true of most of the paths we follow 
in nature study. 


In September it seemed as if all the birds had 
gone. We felt rather lonely without them. But 
more were left than we realized at first. They merely 
were keeping very still. 

Behind the big barn, in the thickets of a gully, 
we surprised a pair of phebes. To the same retreat 
the next day we followed. about twenty robins, and 
found them feasting on chokecherries and elder- 
berries. The song sparrow, the chippie and the vesper 
sparrows soon showed themselves. The catbird 
mewed at us, a flicker called, a single barn swallow 
flitted by, the goldfinches flew overhead, and two 
red-eyed vireos came near the kitchen door. Some 
birds lighted in the tops of tall trees up the hill, and 
with our glasses we saw that they were meadowlarks. 
To our surprie the great crested flycatcher, which 


. to the remoteness of the region. 


we had missed altogether at the farm this year, sud- 
denly appeared on the tip-top of one of our elm trees, 
his pale yellow breast pointed straight toward the 
setting sun. There surely seemed insects enough left 
for him. At no time of year are flies as numerous up 
there as in the early fall. The kingbird too had waited 
to get his share. 

One of the birds which pleased us the most when 
we discovered him was the dear little northern yellow- 
throat with his black mask, in the bushes about the 
yard. When she sees him, the Madame always thinks 
of his near relative, the Maryland yellow-throat, then 
of Maryland, and of dear friends and happy days 
south of the Mason and Dixon line. 

Two beautiful marsh hawks came floating by one 
day—the male gray, the female brown—in their 
endless search for frogs, mice, snakes, insects, or small 
rabbits. 

Some of our permanent winter residents also 
showed themselves before we left, the noisy blue jay— 
not noisy at all this trip—the white-breasted nuthatch 
and the crow. 

The black-capped chickadee was much in evi- 
dence, and how he fooled me with his love song in 
September! “There are two birds in that tree,” I 
said to the Madame, “‘and the one I see is not the one 
making the noise.” How she laughed as she ex- 
plained that there was no phebe present, that the 
chickadee was doing it all and that a late brood would 
be coming along. 

The great northern pileated woodpecker gave his 
wild cry for us a number of times in the distance. 
Once we saw him flying across the road just behind 
us, and we followed him up. The farmers loading the 
oats in a near-by field said he had passed overhead. 
He was flying straight for the deep forest in the gully 
on Cobble Mountain, where he makes his home, and 
it was too late to go there. But one glimpse of this 
wild bird marks any day for an ornithologist. 


In the mail forwarded to the farm, there came a 
circular letter from the House Committee of a New 
York club. It announced that through the efforts 
of the kitchen committee arrangements had been 
completed in London for the extension of the number 
of direct supplies of table delicacies usually unob- 
tainable in New York. The club table was to have 
“York hams,’ “saddles of Southdown mutton,” 
“Stilton cheeses,” and, above all, “Scotch grouse.” 
The shooting season in Scotland opened Monday, 
August 13, the first two dozen brace of birds left 
London on the 18th and arrived on the 27th. The 
British birds are brought over without freezing. This 
most delicious of foods is served with flavor unim- 
paired. 

Against the background of this notice we took a 
little walk to see our own grouse. They may be 
flushed usually in the wildest part of the upper pas- 
ture or along the edge of the woods. They are the 
ruffed grouse, or partridges. This day we scared 
them up in the highway, which fact bears testimony 
Partridges do not 
feed in roads much traveled. Up like feathery pro- 
jectiles they rose and disappeared toward the woods. 
One of the things we have yet to do is to watch and 
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wait and observe them feeding. A study of the “Fall 
Food Habits of the Ruffed Grouse in the Syracuse 
Area of New York,” by R. A. Johnson, in the Auk 
for July, 1928, tells us many things we have wondered 
about, and makes our walks in the haunts of the 
partridge doubly interesting. This scientist made a 
laboratory study of the crops of twenty-six birds 
taken by hunters between October 15 and November 
15. The animal content of the crops was negligible. 
The leading varieties of food in order of their im- 
portance as shown by the analysis were: 1, nanny- 
berries; 2, sheep sorrel; 3, alnus catkins and leaves; 
4, birch leaves; 5, beechbuds; 6, false miterwort; 
7, clover leaves; 8, partridgeberry leaves; 9, birch 
buds; 10, thorn-apple. In one of the crops sixty-eight 
per cent of the contents consisted of the beautiful 
beechdrops which grow up beneath beech trees. In 
Wisconsin a study of ten crops showed them full of 
the hog peanut vine, and a study of two crops showed 
mainly the catkins of the hazel. Mr. Johnson says 
that the gizzards of several birds which he studied 
showed cherry pits and thorn-apple seeds where the 
food was not present in the bird’s crop, “probably 
due to the fact that the season for these foods was 
almost gone when the birds were taken.” 

We often think of our grouse in the dead of 
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winter, and we are reassured by these studies. After 
sleet storms which encase the buds in ice and cover 
vegetation on the ground, they may suffer, but they 
are very resourceful, they eat a great variety of things, 
and in our wild upper pasture there are quantities of 
frozen apples when all else fails. 

Much as we enjoy the table we can not contem- 
plate eating our grouse or quail with any pleasure. 
They are too scarce. Without protection they would 
soon disappear. Even as it is they are vanishing. 
We do not want any of our grouse killed. With the 
Scotch grouse it is different. Over there they know 
the value of game. They look affer their preserves. 
They can even afford to permit shooting for the 
market. 

We are glad to think of our friends in happy fall 
reunions dining on York hams and Scotch grouse. 
We should join them if we were near by. But with 
appetite whetted by our climb we find our beef and 
bacon a good substitute. The vision of the thorn- 
apple tree heavily laden with the scarlet fruit, the 
memory of the wild woodsy places where the ground 
is thick with the partridgeberry, and the thought of 
our grouse feeding in safety on our little hill farm, 
come to us at many a meal and make our bread 
sweet. 


A Common Purpose 


Vincent E. Tomlinson 


ont IAN two walk together except they be agreed?” 
y ¢. £5) This question which the prophet Amos 
mn On 


asked in his day is still pertinent. It 

Barx©}} applies to our church. How can we do 
much more than mark time unless we have a common 
purpose, unless we walk together? 

One of our leaders said awhile ago: “It will be a 
great thing to have a new United Free Church in 
place of a lot of little dwindling liberal sects.”’ And 
another declares: “The Universalist Church is a 
spent force, the day of the Community Church has 
come.” In opposition to this view of the desirability 
of speedy dissolution on our part, Dr. Frederic W. 
Perkins has recently told us: “Because we believe in 
the Church Universal, because we rejoice that a 
common loyalty is fusing into closer fellowship many 
Christians of intellectual variety, for that very reason 
—not in spite of it but because of it—we would see 
to it that the Universalist Church is a strong, de- 
voted, tempered and tested agency through which 
the larger fellowship of Christ’s disciples can func- 
tion. This is the new motive to denominational 
loyalty.”” These two views can not walk together. 
They are faced at right angles to each other. Again, 
some among us think the dual, or even multiple, 
fellowship is a wonderful contrivance for the promo- 
tion of Christian unity, others reprobate it, and 
consider it divisive. Which are right? 

Some argue that because the Universalist Church 
is numerically small it is without influence, others 
maintain it is not a question of quantity but quality 
that counts, and cite Dean Inge’s recent words con- 
cerning the Quakers. ‘‘What,” he asks, “‘is likely to 
be the future of this brave little band of Christian 


mystics whose influence for good, both in promoting 
personal piety and in advancing the Kingdom of 
God upon earth, has been out of all proportion to their 
scanty numbers? They have been warned of the 
danger of being assimilated to other Protestant 
organizations and so losing their distinctive testi- 
mony and their secular strength. As they have 
escaped this danger in the past they will probably 
escape it now.” Are the Quakers an example or a 
warning to Universalists? 

Once more, we have those among us who find 
something to commend in the reordination of our 
ministers by bishops of other churches, while others 
of us are equally certain it is all a mistake. And 
the latter to support their position quote from “The 
Impatience of a Parson,” by the Episcopal clergy- 
man, the Rev. H. R. L. Sheppard, lately vicar of 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, London. On page 193, 
speaking of the last Lambeth Conference, he says: 
“Our bishops got as far as suggesting the outlines of a 
greater Christian Unity, but having sketched it and 
held it up before all men of good-will.as wholly de- 
sirable, they then made it impossible of achievement 
by laying down the necessity of reordination for men 
whose work they themselves admitted had been evi- 
dently blessed by God.” 

Still again we have the question whether in a free 
church a paper like the Christian Leader or the Chris- 
tian Register is the organ of the editor or of the church. 

Because of these and other divergent views that 
are being held among us, there exists a great deal of 
confusion of thought and infirmity of purpose. We 
seem to be halting between two opinions. Many of 
our ministers and people whom I meet or hear from, 
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do not seem to know what to do, whether to keep the 
armor bright or lay it away. If between now and the 
General Convention in Washington a year hence we 
could have some frank and honest discussion of these 
diverse opinions and divided aims out of which would 


Fullness 


issue at Washington a statement of the principles 
which the majority of us favor, I believe it would 
clear the air and set us to arranging for our decent 
obsequies or for some plan of action which would 
mean a new day for the Universalist Church. 


of Life’ 


George A. Gay 


For a man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of 
the things which he possesseth.—Luke 12 : 15. 


JIBERAL religion has two objectives: 1. To 
clarify the theological opinions in harmony 
with the advances of modern knowledge, 

a to challenge thought, to arouse, to quicken, 
to reat ulits the intellect, to advocate open-minded- 
ness, willingness to receive new light and to appro- 
priate it. 2. To preserve the emotional values of 
religious experience, to abolish terror, to cultivate 
poise, to elevate all of the feelings associated with re- 
ligion to higher levels, and to deepen and enrich life. 

It will be seen, then, that the task facing the 
liberal in religion is to present religion as intellectually 
honest and emotionally adequate. Failure in either 
direction will be unfortunate. 

The removal of much rubbish from the religious 
systems which we inherit is essential and prepares 
the way for a profounder experience of reality. But 
care must be exercised lest we dwell too exclusively 
upon negations. It is necessary to tear down struc- 
tures that have ceased to be useful, but it is impera- 
tive that something better shall be erected to replace 
that which has been demolished. If we fail at this 
point, we have done nothing except to confuse the 
mind, shake confidence, and cast the individual adrift 
upon a sea of intellectual unrest. For some such a 
change is preferable to a static condition; for others 
such a condition is torture. The liberalism that 
consists only of destruction is what somebody has 
called “arid liberalism.” It is deliverance but not 
realization. It is incomplete. 

The second task must be understood, and the 
ministry to the profound depths of emotional life 
must be wisely continued, in order to conserve the 
benefits of emancipation from the older dogmas. In- 
tellectualism alone is not adequate to fill the life of 
the individual with the vigor and the beauty of re- 
ligion. As liberals we have something valuable for 
the head, and something precious for the heart. To 
neglect either is disastrous. 

We are thus led to consider the topic—Fullness 
of Life. 

1. What is fullness of life, and why should it be 
desired? 

We can obtain a partial answer to these ques- 
tions by indicating what it is not. 

It is not physical health, although bodily vigor 
enhances its significance. A man may possess a per- 
fectly healthy body, enjoy all physical satisfactions, 
and yet fall short of participating in fullness of life. 

Fullness of life is not identical with intellectual 


A sermon specially prepared for the Georgia State Con- 
vention of Universalists, Sept. 7, 1928. 


expansion, although the richer the intellectual treasure 
the fuller should be the life. A person may give free 
rein to the intellect, and still fail to enter into life. 

Fullness of life is not identification with the 
social activities of humanity, although man as a social 
animal enriches his experience as he participates in 
the great social movements of his time. An individual 
may plunge into all sorts of social concerns, and yet 
miss fullness of life. 

Fullness of life is not morality, although moral 
living is indispensable. Many a strictly moral man 
remains unhappily without fullness of life. 

Religion interpreted as conformity to certain be- 
liefs and the practise of specified duties is not fullness 
of life, although it may contribute to the enrichment 
of being. Individuals may be very religious and yet 
share but meagerly in fullness of life. 

From all of these limiting conditions we gather 
that the idea of completeness, of poise, of harmony, 
of well-rounded character, is associated with fullness 
of life. Fullness of life is a quality of being. In- 
clusively, love alone is fullness of life. Though we 
speak like angels, bestow alms with the generosity 
of a monarch, endure martyrdom with the courage 
of a stoic, possess an immense amount of knowledge, 
have unlimited faith, and employ our energies con- 
stantly, unless we love we are empty. 

A poor man may be almost penniless, and yet 
know the meaning of fullness of life. An illiterate 
man may sit before his rough cabin unable to read a 
word or to sign his name, and yet understand what 
fullness of life means. An invalid, unable to move, 
harnessed to a chair or a bed, may yet possess this 
quality of being. 

On the other hand, a rich man may have a palace 
and all the things which contribute to happiness, and 
still know no peace, share in no rich experience of life. 
Or a scholar may possess all knowledge, and under- 
stand all mysteries, and still be without life. Or an 
athlete may have a perfect body (as perfect as bodies 
may be at present), and yet live as a brute, entirely 
unaware of the limitless horizons which stretch be- 
fore man. 

These strange paradoxes are true because, as 
Jesus once said, a man’s life consisteth not in the 
abundance of the things which he possesseth. 

Browning illuminates all this in “Rabbi Ben 
Ezra,’ when he says: 


“Poor vaunt of life indeed 
Were man but formed to feed 
On joy, to solely seek and find and feast: 
Such feasting ended, then 
As sure an end to men; 
Irks care the crop-full bird? 
Frets doubt the maw-crammed beast?” 
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The mistake we humans make is to confound 
busyness, actimty, with richness and depth and beauty 
and truth. It is against this Western emphasis upon 
continuous activity as the essence of life that all the 
religious leaders of the Orient protest. There is 
much pretense on our part, too. We pretend to think 
that we possess fullness of life, when we know that 
something vital is missing from our experience. With 
all of our activity we are still restless, dissatisfied, 
weary, and unhappy. Surprise one of your eternally 
busy women or your never-quiet men when she or he 
is off-guard—scrutinize the face, and there is dis- 
ilusionment, discontent, unhappiness, and spiritual 
starvation written there. When we lay aside our 
paint and powder and our bluff and hearty manner, 
our company ways, we are empty in the sight of God. 

This condition prevails because we are faulty in 
another judgment that we employ. We attempt to 
measure life in terms of money, reputation, fame, 
popularity. Noise, crowds, excitement, pleasure— 
these, we say, constitute life. But they do not, for 
real life is ‘‘too full for sound and foam.” 

In the illustration of the shepherd and the sheep 
found in the tenth chapter of John’s gospel, there is a 
comparison between the man who grasps, and the 
man who gives. Jesus calls the first a thief, while the 
second is the true shepherd of the sheep. The first 
steals, the second imparts. The first takes from, the 
second adds to. The first is selfish, the second is 
unselfish. The first lacks love, the second possesses 
love. The one is empty and he tries to be full by 
force, the second is full, and out of fullness he freely 
gives to all. 

Fullness of life is this overflowing life that bursts 
the confines of selfishness and moves out, a healing 
tide to bless mankind. 

It was this quality of being, this life, that im- 
pressed those who met Jesus. It is this emphasis 
upon quality of being that makes his message vital. 

2. We move from the region of definition into 
the realm of action, and ask another important 
question, namely: How may we obtain fullness of 
life? 

We know that there is something lacking in us, 
and that there is something true and good and beauti- 
ful that we want. How may we acquire it? 

First of all, there must be an awakening to our 
need. We must become conscious of our desire for it. 

Tennyson beautifully phrases the idea: 


‘°Tis life whereof our nerves are scant, 
Oh, life, not death, for which we pant; 
More life, and fuller, that I want.”’ 


Until the Prodigal Son awoke to his need, until 
he “came to himself,’ there was no possibility of re- 
turn to sanity and true living. The first step towards 
achieving fulfmess of life is to sit down and meditate 
awhile, to take account of stock, to discover just 
what we want, to learn the existence of the higher 
values. 

And in the next place, there must be recognition 
of the fact that life can not be measured by the 
quantity of things, but must be measured by the 
quality of being. I have been in houses so crowded 
with furniture that movement was hampered, but all 


appreciation of quality was lost in the presence of 
such quantity. Until we understand what is meant 
by the saying of Jesus that a man’s life consisteth 
not in the abundance of the things which he possess- 
eth, we shall be unable to rise above the level of things. 
Life is too deep and rich and good to be confounded 
with wood and stone and jewels and place and power. 

Lacking the graces of human character, nothing 
material has significance for humanity. 

Back of all art is the spirit of man. Paintings, 
sculpture, music, majestic temples, inventions, civiliza- 
tions—these are products of thought, and they have 
their roots in the wonderful spirit of man. They are 
life expressed, poured out, by the creative mind of man. 
Greater than the things is the man who made them. 

And the full significance of man is found only in 
his quality of being. 

Next in order is the cultivation of the will to live. 

Those heroic men who attempted to fly to the 
North Pole in the “Norge,” and who fought the 
elements for weeks and still lived, teach us what the 
will to live means. It was this will that saved them 
physically. 

We need the same tenacity, the same perseverance 
in the face of obstacles, the same undying hope, 
the same undefeated spirit, in order to live the full 
life. 

The gloomy outlook upon life which has tinctured 
so much of the intellectual product of the past few 
years, the pessimism which has prevailed, has received 
several severe jolts during the past few months. When 
Amundsen equipped his plane and flew to the relief 
of Nobile, his enemy from whom he had parted in 
anger, sunlight shone about humanity. When Kel- 
logg and the representatives of many other nations 
sailed or rode to Paris to sign the multilateral treaty 
committing the governments to arbitration instead 
of war, another shaft of light broke through the 
clouds. 

The significance of these and all other similar 
events is found in their origin in man’s will. They 
are indications that man has learned that fullness of 
life is something greater than acquisition of territory, 
the expression of selfish hatred, or the passion for 
things—it is quality of being, and man can not enjoy 
this richness of spiritual power unless he cultivates 
the will to live the life of love. 

Logically, the next step to attainment is self- 
discipline. The emotional life of man is always in 
turmoil. We are tormented by conflicting emotions. 
Fear, anger, lust, these destroy life. Cowardice, 
despair, hatred, envy, jealousy, covetousness, these 
are the fruitage of destructive emotions. Theft, 
murder, suicide, injustice, these are the results of 
undisciplined emotions. 

Confidence, hope, love, these are constructive 
emotions. Faith, courage, forgiveness, helpfulness, 
kindness, generosity, charity, these are fruits. Or- 
derliness, honesty, justice, philanthropic enterprises, 
progress, these are the results of controlled emotional 
life. c 

Our problem is to inhibit the destructive emo- 
tions, and to permit the constructive emotions to 
have full and free expression in and through us. Full- 
ness of life for the individual and fullness of life for 
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the social group is the goal. We must bring our 
physical existence and large areas of our mental 
activity and all of our emotional nature under control. 
Man must indeed become “the captain of his soul.” 

We take another step, and learn the nurture of 
love. Love is a strange and beautiful quality. It 
has various manifestations, from what the Greeks 
called eros, sensual love, the basis of mating, the 
source of art, the beginning of family life, to agape, 
love suffused with religion, spiritual affection. 

On an ascending scale love was manifested, 
sensual, family, friendship, kindness, social, brother- 
ly, humanitarian, spiritual. The normal human be- 
ing grows in love from the lowest to the highest, and 
it is only as he disciplines himself (see preceding 
section), it is only as he matures in love, that he enters 
into life. Life is crowded with personal and social 
problems. Perplexing situations confront us. Sor- 
rows, like billows, roll over us, and we feel that we are 
sinking beneath them. Conflicts and anguish we 
experience. 
joys, and there are victories, and we cherish assur- 
ances of good, and love saves us. 

Through sunlight and shadow man moves upward 
by nurturing love, by letting it grow, by obeying its 
steady, illuminating glow, by willing its control of 
the being. 

And this means the practise of love. Love can 
not be self-contained. It naturally goes out to 
others. Spiritual affection is love for all mankind. 

Robert Whitaker, in a poem entitled ““On Being 
Happy,” strikes the note that should be emphasized: 


“How can a man be happy when the world is so awry? 
When strong men beg for work to do, and unfed millions die? 
When little children lift their heads, and plead in vain for bread, 
How can a man be happy if he isn’t worse than dead? 


“What if the fates have favored and we have bread to spare; 
A decent roof to shelter us, and what we need to wear; 
And friends to love, and work to do, and joys we can not tell: 
How can a man be happy when his brothers live in heli? 


‘Alas, for those who are content with preachments, prayers and 
psalms, 
With nicely ordered charities, or with spasmodic alms; 
Alas for creeds, and cults, and schools, describe them as you 
will, 
That make us self-complacent if we only have our fill. 


“Tt isn’t outright wickedness that wrecks the human race. 
It’s the shallow, selfish goodness that we glorify apace; 
Our mean self-help philosophies, our honor and success; 
Our skill at being happy when the world is in distress.’’ 


Tolstoy once wrote: “Men think that there are 
circumstances when we may deal with human beings 
without love. But there are none. You may deal 
with things without love. Cut trees, bake bricks, 
hammer iron, but you can not deal with men with- 
out love.” 

You observe the significance of this, dear friends 
—love by its very nature drives man out of himself 
in an endeavor to make others happy. 

Can a man sin and have fullness of life? That 
is the individual aspect of the question. Is fullness 
of life possible to multitudes ground beneath the heel 
of dire poverty? Can there be fullness of life in a 


But there are pleasures, and there are’ 


world where injustice prevails? Is fullness of life 
possible to a humanity that resorts to war to settle 
its disputes? These are the social problems confront- 
ing us. 

The individual may attain to a degree fullness 
of life, and the multitudes may share in fullness of 
life in some measure because it is a quality of being. 
But fullness of life for all means universal love, and 
love alone has power to abolish the evils of sin, pov- 
erty, injustice and war. Slowly mankind is learning 
the truth in this matter. More reluctantly the 
human race is attempting to put love into practise. 
We are far from the goal, but we are gradually moving 
in its direction. 

Fullness of life is an attainment. Sometimes in 
one pregnant moment an individual achieves it, and 
dies happy. Generally, a lifetime is inadequate to 
attain it. Step by step we enter into life, and slowly 
we climb the steep ascent of love. 

Liberal religion may contribute to the attain- 
ment of fullness of life for the individual by helping 
him to clarify his intellectual confusion, by stimulat- 
ing him to venture out upon strange seas of thought. 
It may aid in solving the pressing social problems 
presented by this struggling race of men, endeavoring 
to obtain bread enough to exist, and pleasure enough 
to make that existence worth while, by setting up 
the absolute ideal of love as the only way of life. 

Liberal religion will fail if it concentrates upon 
the intellectual to the exclusion of the emotional. 
Both are indispensable. The well rounded life pre- 
vails where straight thinking and true loving abide. 

It is a waste of energy for us to stress differences, 
to exalt theories, to emphasize theologies, unless we 
harness all true ideas to the deeps of being, and 
evoke a love so mighty in power and inclusive in its 
sweep that it burns up selfishness, and awakens hope 
throughout the world. . 

We must think straight, ah, yes, but fullness 
of life, in so far as human beings may acquire it in 
this life, consists of love incarnated, going out doing 
good, blessing mankind, contributing all that it can 
to good will, justice, peace. We shall overcome evil 
with good, but good is not an abstract principle, it is 
a glowing love that burns the trash, expels selfishness, 
and which elevates, refines, saves, mankind. 

* * * 


THE STREAM OF FAITH 


From heart to heart, from creed to creed, 
The hidden river runs; 
It quickens all the ages down, 
It binds the sires to sons— 
The stream of Faith, whose source is God, 
Whose sound the sound of prayer, 
Whose meadows are the holy lives 
Upspringing everywhere. ‘ 
And still it moves, a broadening flood, 
And fresher, fuller, grows, 
A sense as if the sea were near, 
Towards which the river fiows. 
O Thou who art the secret Source 
That rises to each soul, 
Thou art the ocean, too—Thy charm 
That ever-deepening roll. 
W. C. Gannett. 
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Dual Fellowship 


H. L. F. Gillespie 


G50 a generation of Iowa ministers who have 


passed away, the question of dual fellow- 
ship was even then an old one. It was 

23 sincerely thought that it was not worth 
while working for distinctions in different liberal 
churches; to offer sacrifice or welcome hardship for 
any particular principle as to doctrine or methods 
was ridiculed. Accepting these premises there was 
simply but one answer to the problem: Give fellow- 
ship in any church or churches which, from the 
minister’s standpoint and objectives, could extend 
the best calls, as measured by size of congregation, 
congeniality of environment and salary paid. If 
no call was coming, or none that was satisfactory, 
from any church, let the minister retain his fellowship 
or fellowships and establish a “non-sectarian” fol- 
lowing. Under this system ministerial careers were 
determined by theories, more or less experimental, 
ambitious, more or less spiritual, and by ministers’ 
wives, perhaps. 

Dual fellowship is an inheritance in modern 
skirts and silk, or rayon, stockings, of a very ancient 
and respectable problem. It is a profound one of no 
small magnitude. It is true that in one view it doubles 
the chance of giving one’s life for the greatest possible 
good. Incidentally, some say primarily, it doubles 
the chance to measure that greatest by cherished 
theories, venturesome experiment and by material 
gains. 

The theory behind dual fellowship in Iowa was 
advocated by some who ranked Christianity on a 
level with other great religions. The practical ap- 
plication has been rather influential in Iowa, although 
sub rosa or unintentionally so, in the vital work of our 
denomination, since shortly after pioneers dared to 
proclaim the salvation of all. The practise of dual 
fellowship was generously allowed even before it was 
made legal (?) by the Convention. 

Iowa was once dotted with good societies sup- 
porting regular ministerial services, many preaching 
and missionary points, Sunday schools, and welcom- 
ing workers in every section of the state. Much 
money was given to church buildings in strategic 
locations. The ‘Beautiful Land’ was truly white 
for the harvest; as good Amos Crum said, it was an 
orchard of red ripe cherries for Universalist ministers. 
There are now more than twice as many closed church 
doors, dormant societies, and others gone over to 
the Unitarian, People’s and Congregational sects, with 
property and constituency, than are at this date 
more or less alive. Even these, if not for Convention 
aid, would be decimated, if mathematically possible 
to decimate as many as can be counted on the fingers 
of one hand. Our opportunities, magnificent and 
God-given, to make of our church in Iowa a mighty 
power for good are gone. The generations that were 
our birthright have been liberalized mostly into 
nothingarians in and out of other doors. The social, 
moral and economic life of the state is a reflection of 
our loss. 

Dual ordination is a mighty question, complex 


and profound, yet simple. When we have agreed 
among ourselves without the use of steam rollers as 
to what is essential and non-essential, and other de- 
nominations likewise, it will be high time to plan 
dual fellowship, ete. 

A sermon in the Leader of August 18, by Frank 
Durward Adams, implies rather strongly that, like 
Ephraim, we are pretty good dough but only half- 
baked. A contributed editorial by:D. E. of the same 
date faces and deplores the “Problem of Religious 
Ignorance in America,” and William E. Gilroy, a 
thoughtful Congregationalist, leads one to think, in 
the same number of the Leader, that dual ordination 
is a question of expediency as much or more than of 
righteousness. He contends that dual ordination 
means multiple ordination, to which one might add 
that dual and multiple ordination means complicated 
machinery, confusion, and finally one ordination— 
or none. 

If the aforementioned sermon and editorial are 
half true, dual fellowship is far more than a joyful 
loving adventure of the spirit. Man may not enter 
where angels fear to tread. 

Why not stick to one ordination and make the 
most of it? It is a solemn and a glorious thing. 
The plea for larger service is a cheat and a falsehood 
of the first magnitude. If not a stride for material 
safety, for flattery, and worldly gain, it is a step into 
discord and toward dissolution. If perchance any 
man comes to believe his profession false the door 
swings out as honorably as in. There is not, never 
has been, a man in our pulpits whose largest possible 
field for usefulness and for the talents which his 
Maker has given him is not at his right hand, in his 
own parish, tosextend its boundary; in rebuilding 
dormant, half-alive, country churches and circuits; 
in announcing Universalism asa Universalist wherever 
he can. He can reach more people, educate and 
inspire them more, and his influence for good and 
humanity will be greater, more lasting, I think, than 
in any dual ordination or any other fellowship under 
heaven. 

Why preach, if preaching, not oratory, is possible 
for a congregation that holds its creed as a symbol, or 
a flag not to be unrolled, although some of them 
believe it, and others think of it as a star or a story, 
and of their ministry as pious entertainment and of 
their stipend as absolution for their soul? The creed 
of Universalism is no symbol. The more true we are 
to it, the more it is unfolded; the more strongly can 
we believe it, the more good we can do. The happi- 
ness and righteousness of all men rest in the truth it 
bears. The Universalist sect does not have all the 
truth in creation, but it has some of it, and we ought 
to teach what we are ordained to teach. It will tax 
the mind, heart, and body of the best and strongest 
to do that one thing. 

One thing is before the Universalist minister to 
do: to do his part as a servant of the Master by 
building the Universalist Church, as a Universalist 
minister, in Universalist pulpits. 
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Determination of Relative Values’ 
John A. Cousens 


this morning for reasons partly obvious, 
partly to be more clearly appreciated 
when considered in retrospect. 

It is appropriate that at the first gathering of 
the Class of 1932 the greeting you receive should be a 
word of welcome. It is fitting also that the welcome 
should come from the chief executive officer of the 
college, who by virtue of his office is the spokesman of 
the faculty and of the trustees. By happy accident, 
happy for me at least, the president is himself a 
graduate of your college, and therefore qualified to 
speak for your fellow students and for the alumni. 
So with all the sincerity, with all the earnestness, I 
can summon I say: Welcome, members of the Class 
of 1932, to Tufts College. 

My reason for inviting you to meet me in the 
chapel instead of somewhere in another building may 
not be clear unless I indicate that by so doing I have 
admitted you within the inmost portals of the college. 
It is appropriate that you come here on your first 
day. You can not too early begin to love this chapel. 
You may not too soon appreciate that the most 
precious of your college experiences will be associated 
with this building. Even the second would be a day 
too late for you to know what you should know from 
the very first, that the chapel is symbolical of all that 
is best in the traditions, the history, the hopes, the 
aspirations, of the college. The final distillation of all 
knowledge, the ultimate essence of all philosophy and 
of all wisdom, is religion. It is inevitable that the 
building which the college dedicates to the service of 
religion should be significant above all others. So 
you gather in the chapel and receive nry greeting here. 

If this were a sermon, as I trust no one will 
conceive it to be, I could very well take for my text 
the familiar verse from St. Matthew: “Ask and it 
shall be given, seek and ye shall find, knock and it 
shall be opened unto you.”’ For this sounds the key- 
note of the message I would have you take away with 
you. J! have tried to voice a welcome, and I have 
assured you with what desire to help in every way you 
have been received, but I would impress you at our 
first meeting with the fact that success in the really 
great adventure, which begins to-day, rests primarily 
with you yourselves. It has been truly said: Educa- 
tion is not school buildings, or laboratory apparatus, 
or teachers, or even books; education is the will to 
learn. The mind is a storage place for much valuable 
information, facts may be gathered and held in. the 
memory for specific purposes of use, and the college 
is a great reservoir of information—a great central 
warehouse of facts, but when four years from now I 
hand you your diplomas, signifying the completion 
of your college course, the diplomas will be true wit- 
ness of your education only if you have acquired and 


*Address of Dr. John A. Cousens, president of Tufts College, 
to the freshmen of Tufts and Jackson Colleges in Goddard 
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‘cultivated yourselves the will to learn. This is a 


statement, the significance of which may be appre- 
ciated only if it is borne in mind that college is but a 
step in education. The best that can be said of even 
the most brilliant college graduate is, “There stands 
one whose education has begun.” 

It is true, then, first of all that what you accom- 
plish in college or anywhere for that matter will bewhat 
you accomplish yourselves and through yourselves. 
It is true also that there are many tools ready at hand 
for your use, many a fellow worker close by to help. 
Perhaps I can suggest in a very brief survey some of 
the problems of education in college, some of the 
things essential for one who would have the will to 
learn. 

The art of living has been defined in various ways. 
The definition which satisfies me best is this: The art 
of life is the determination of relative values. Every 
moment in your life and in mine there is the oppor- 
tunity, indeed the necessity, to choose between that 
which is best and that which is not the best. Such 
choice is not, of course, limited to material things 
which we desire to possess nor to desires themselves, 
but comprehends’ the whole catalogue of our ex- 
perience. If you accept this definition, if you are 
ambitious to perfect yourselves in the art of living, 
you will find that college offers an opportunity for 
practise unsurpassed. Here as perhaps nowhere else, 
attention is concentrated upon relative values. Here 
the basis for them is revealed, the facts of science, 
their correlation, the laws which are deduced from 
them, history, past events interpreting present ex- 
periences, theories of philosophy, old and new ex- 
planations of original causes and ultimate objectives, 
religion, human hope and aspiration made articulate. 
The story is told of a farmer in a remote village who 
wished to sell his farm, and to make the advertise- 
ment as attractive as possible wrote as follows: “From 
my farm one can go to any place in the world.” The 
statement was, of course, literally true, and might be 
made, it seems to me, with special significance in re- 
gard to the college. Indeed the statement might 
be made to read, “‘From the college one may go to any 
place in the universe.’”’ As a matter of fact, I suppose 
absolutely perfect discrimination between relative 
values involves nothing less than knowledge as wide 
as the universe. Fortunately for you and me, per- 
fection is recognized to be impossible, but this does 
not mean that the theory of relative values may not 
be applied in quite humble spheres, indeed must be 
applied. I am quite sure even this first day of your 
new life you are weighing values, making decisions, 
tentative at least. Already perhaps you are aware 
of a paradox. 

The phrase “Think for yourselves,” is repeated so 
often in discussions upon education it may fairly be 
taken as a slogan. I myself have just been saying 
that the hope of the college is that you may learn to 
learn, which is but another way of saying that you 
must think for yourselves. How can one think for 
himself about anything? Obviously, there could have 
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been no progress nor would there be any further prog- 
ress if no one accepted the observations, the ex- 
periences, the conclusions, of other men; yet if we do 
accept the thinking of others how can we really think 
for ourselves? The paradox in this case is, as so often 
happens, less real than apparent. What actually 
happens is that observation of others, reports of ex- 
perience not our own, and conclusions drawn, are 
accepted by us tentatively. We hold them in the 
mind, to some extent we even order our lives by them, 
but always with reservation, they have not become 
wholly ours until we have thought them through our- 
selves. The measure of education is the amount of 
things thought through. It is for this reason that 
education is a life-long process. 

I stress this point because too often something 
quite different passes as education. Glibly enough 
one may repeat what has been told to him, for ex- 
ample that Shakespeare is the greatest English 
dramatist; but to be educated in English literature 
one must himself read Shakespeare. 

I stress this point, but there is another side. 
College students and sometimes other people also take 
a sort of chip-on-the-shoulder attitude toward every- 
thing outside their own observation and experience. 
If consistent they must have burned themselves as 
children to believe that fire will burn. They must 
have gone through all sorts of avoidable miseries, 
they must as it were endeavor to repeat in their own 
short lives the entire experience of the human race 
from the beginning. Such persons are not comfortable 


to live with, because they fail to appreciate that edu- . 


cation is a process of rationalization. The theory of 
relative values is their only rescue. 

So much for general principles! Now let us see 
how they may be applied to the problems of adjust- 
ment which lie practically before you. It may be 
said, without fear of contradiction, that any sober 
thinking will give college work the most weight in 
the scale of relative values, but college life is so varied, 
so rich in values of many kinds, you will not always, 
without deliberate effort, assign to college work the 
important place which essentially belongs to it. The 


effort must be made and success attend it because if © 


you were to fail to put college work first in the scale 
of relative values, the reason for your presence here 
would cease to exist. I am speaking of college work 
asa whole. There can be no confusion in your think- 
ing about this, but it is not to be expected that you 
will always be clear as to the value of various courses 
of study which make up the whole. I imagine, for 
example, that some of you may not think for your- 
selves that mathematics deserves a very high place 
in a catalogue of values. If any there are who feel 
so they will have a very good illustration of a case 
where the judgment of others has to be accepted— 
albeit tentatively—for the college believes that 
mathematics is important in the development of the 
art of living. So with the English requirement, the 
requirement of foreign language and the requirement 
of natural and social science, so with all the parts 
which make up the whole of a college course. Educa- 
tion is as wide as the world. All sorts and kinds of 
opportunities and agencies for its pursuit may be 
found. The college is a special agency, a peculiar 


opportunity. Your reason for being here—the only 
reason which justifies your being here—is your desire 
for the special thing the college gives. Your college 
work is of paramount importance; always it has first 
place in the scale of relative values. 

College has been said to be a world in miniature. 
Sometimes it is described as a cross section of society. 
Neither of these statements is strictly true. The 
greatest moments of life, moments of profoundest 
sorrow, moments of greatest ecstasy, moments of 
loftiest achievement, do not come in college, but 
collegeis a good laboratory. Besides what your college 
work teaches you there is much that you can learn 
which will help you to master the art of living. Ath- 
letics, music, dramatics, social exercises, college 
literary efforts, many kinds of student organizations— 
all these have in them a considerable degree of value 
for education. I would say go in for them all, if there 
is time. This advice is given with reservations of 
course. No student has time to go in for everything. 
If he is wise, he makes a budget of his hours, from 
which appears at once how few there are left after 
the time necessary for college work, for eating and 
sleeping, have been set aside. Very earnestly I urge 
each one of you to make out a time budget. Failure 
in college is very often due to an attempt to do too 
much or rather to give attention to too many things. 
Nothing makes so surely for success in college as a 
well-ordered program determined in advance. No 
program can or ought to be absolutely rigid, but the 
intelligent student, certainly the student who ac- 
cepts the theory of relative values, works out very 
carefully the major assignments of his time. Let us 
examine a specimen program. To begin with there 
are the classroom hours, the hours in the laboratory, 
the hours for study. Call these hours one division. 
How many are there? The normal program is five 
courses, three exercises per week, fifteen hours in the 
classroom. Classroom work is based upon the ex- 
pectation that two hours of study have been spent in 
preparation—fifteen plus two times fifteen is forty- 
five, to which must be added three hours of physical 
education and hygiene, forty-eight hours, all together 
each week six days of eight hours. Please note in 
passing that laboratory hours count as the equivalent 
of study hours. It is a little significant, is it not, 
that what may be called the labor hours in college— 
forty-eight hours per week—are identical in number 
with the recognized standard in most industries? 
Could you expect anything else when you pay for 
the privilege of working? Take the next division 
which naturally suggests itself. You must eat and 
you must sleep, eleven hours for these two, eight for 
sleeping and three for eating. Does the allowance 
seem liberal? If so, I would say in reply that one of 
the commonest mistakes in college is to cut the hours 
of sleep too short, and that a great deal of experiment 
has demonstrated that few people get along with less 
than an average of eight hours if they maintain their 
full mental and physical vigor. You will, of course, 
satisfy your hunger in less than an hour each meal, but 
it pays to eat leisurely and to delay the beginning of 
work or play a little immediately after. The as- 
signment is not too long. Eight plus eleven are 
nineteen. Nineteen from twenty-four leaves five, all 
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the time left for exercise, for entertainment, for 
sociability, for clubs, for dances, for dramatics, for 
music, for outside reading, for college papers, debat- 
ing, the fraternities, for play. Only five hours per 
day, a very short time when one thinks of the many 
things to do, a really long time when one thinks how 
much can be done in them. You will notice, I am 
sure, that I have included no hours for idleness; per- 
haps you say none for rest either. Idleness is the 
bane of existence; rest is a change of occupation. 

Bearing in mind again and applying the theory 
of relative values, I hope you may assign a definite 
part of the five hours which constitute the third 
division of your time budget to physica] exercise. 
I know so well from my own fortunate experience 
what a sound body and good health, secured and 
maintained by regular habits of exercise, mean for 
work and for leisure, as to make me wish that each 
one of you may have the same happy experience. 
You may recall that Robert Louis Stevenson— 
himself denied the joy of it—speaks in one of his 
charming essays of the perennial pleasure men take 
in the exercise of their nimble bodies. It has always 
seemed to me that physical exercise was unique in 
this respect, two things are accomplished by it at 
the same time. It makes for bodily vigor and health 
and also it is an unfailing source of enjoyment. More- 
over these two things react upon each other to mutual 
advantage. As the body grows stronger the joy in 
exercise increases as the pleasure in exercise becomes 
more apparent, the body grows stronger and stronger. 
If I had my way the hour from four to five would be 
set aside for physical exercise each day, and that 
time would be spent by every student either in the 
gymnasium or on the playing field. 

In the few minutes more I shall detain you there 
are two things more to mention briefly. 

You scarcely need to be told that you were asked 
to come here this morning in order that you might 


Pilgrimage Sunday 


be together as a class. You are aware, I am sure, that 
your college class is an organization through which a 
great deal of your college activity will find expres- 
sion. Already I expect the figures “32” stir your 
emotions. I would have you deliberately cultivate 
a class consciousness—for once using the words with- 
out sinister meaning. When all is said and done, per- 
haps the greatest of all forces for education is the in- 
fluence of one student upon another. Expose your- 
selves therefore all you can to the influence of your 
classmates. Be drawn to them by common interests 
and objectives, make the most of the opportunity 
which class association offers to make friends. Re- 
member that the class organization which has its 
birth to-day lives not merely through undergraduate 
days, but continues until the life of the last one of 
you shall end. 

When knighthood was in flower those who were 
admitted to the order took on themselves a certain 
obligation, especially they pledged themselves to 
standards of conduct more rigorously ideal than the 
standards to which others might subscribe. In every 
age among all peoples something like the old order 
of knights has existed. A natural product of social 
evolution seems to be a group, always small, often 
only loosely organized, whose pride and privilege it is 
to reflect, to exemplify the ideals to which the com- 
mon strivings of society tend. I like to think that in. 
this day and generation the college man is the modern 
knight, that his ideals are higher, his standards of 
conduct higher, than the ideals and conduct of the 
rank and file. That it is his pride and privilege to 
be the champion of the right, the defender of the 
faith in the good, the true and the beautiful. From 
this you will understand that there is something of 
the spirit of consecration in our exercise this morn- 
ing. You choose to be college men and women. 
You accept the code. Like knights of old you dedi- 
cate yourselves to the service of the order. 


in Langdon, N. H. 


Grace Thompson 


MF you have followed the state road that goes 
“| from Bellows Falls, through the Charlestons 
of southern New Hampshire, and on up the 
“| state towards Newport and Sunapee, you 
have passed through some of the loveliest scenery 
New Hampshire has to offer, not the grandeur of 
the Old Stone Face, or the massed mountains of the 
northern topography to be sure—but beautiful 
nevertheless. The wandering road leads past fertile 
meadow lands of the Connecticut River, lands banded 
with corn-fields at this season, beside busy little 
brooks that occasionally stop long enough on their 
journey to run the cider or saw mill, past white 
houses with green blinds sét in the shade of thick 
leafy maple trees, and always at the center of a town 
the road goes by a church with towering spire to show 
that the early New Englander built a house of wor- 
ship as soon as land was cleared for settlement. 

Such a scene and such a church is that of Langdon, 
New Hampshire. The town of Langdon was named 
for Governor Langdon, first Governor of New Hamp- 


shire, and was always a farming community with 
few settlers. Those few hard-working men together 
with their patient wives wrestled vigorously with the 
rocky hillsides in order to establish thereon homes for 
themselves and a heritage for their descendants. 
Their produce had to be carried by ox-team to Keene 
—or Bellows Falls—a distance of several miles and 
an all-day trip. Flax was raised and converted into 
bedding and clothing, wool was taken from the sheep 
and made by hand into blankets or smocks and 
frocks, quilts were patched and socks were knit. 
Soap was boiled in the old kettle in the door-yard and 
in the spring maple sweets were taken from the sugar 
orchard. In the fall apples cut and dried hung from 
the kitchen rafters, cider was stored in huge kegs in 
the cellar, where too could be found great bins of 
apples and potatoes and jars of sweet butter set on 
the rock floor. Rows of cheeses filled the pantry 
shelves, together with pans of milk with real cream. 
Outside were flocks of hens, geese, and turkeys, 
cattle in the barn, sheep on the hills. All spoke of 
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plenty, and also spoke to those who were thoughtful 
to read therein of the patience, the hard labor, and 
the thrift of those ancestors of ours. 

As soon as these early settlers possibly could, 
they set aside a plot of land on which to build a house 
of worship, in 1791 to be exact, but it was ten years 
later, in 1801, before the church was completed-——a 
single room with built-in pews and raised pulpit with 
a sounding board above it. Back of the building on 
gently sloping ground was the graveyard. In 1852 
the edifice was rebuilt and now has a town hall down- 
stairs and auditorium upstairs. The old pews have 
doors, each one bearing a card to show who was the 
original owner of long ago. The pulpit is at one end 
of the church on an elevated platform, so that the 
preacher towers over the audience as he expounds 
the Word from an old, old Bible. On either side of 
the pulpit stand two tall lamps that delight the heart 
of a lover of.antiques, and in front of the pulpit 
stands a mahogany table and chairs—‘“‘the best they 
could afford.’ In the rear facing the preacher the 
seats are elevated, and there the choir sat and towards 
them the congregation turned during the singing of 
hymns. A box-stove with the usual long stove-pipe 
was supposed to furnish heat. 

For the past few years this old church has been 
closed and the people in the vicinity have driven away 
to join with other communities in their worship with 
the exception of one service each year. In August 
each year the church is cleaned and garnished and 
decorated with an abundance of garden flowers, 


printed invitations are sent far and wide to old friends - 


of the faith, and the State Superintendent of Uni- 
versalists aids the local committee in furnishing 
speakers for the day’s services. This day is known as 
Pilgrimage Day, and the setting aside of a day for 
worship in the old edifice is a very beautiful custom. 
Well-known divines have spoken from that quaint 
pulpit, Dr. Lee McCollester of Tufts College, Dr. 
van Schaick, editor of the Christian /.eader, and many 
others well known in Universalism. All have felt the 
spell the old church weaves, and have gone their way 
with an added love for its beautiful New England 
setting and an added respect for their ancestors who 
builded there. 


The Annual 


Sarah A. 


The annual pilgrimage to the Old Meeting-house in Lang- 
don took place on August 26 as scheduled, and another Ances- 
tors’ Day has passed into history. By reason of the steady 
downpour of rain all day and the slippery, dangerous highways, 
the record-breaking crowd which was expected and prepared for 
were unable to reach the service, but for all this there was a 
splendid audience both forenoon and afternoon, and we are free 
to say that not one present regretted the effort made to attend. 

This pilgrimage was begun by the Rev. N. W. P. Smith, 
that devout woman preacher, native and resident of Province- 
town, Mass., soon after which it was founded and fostered by a 
Langdon old-timer, Sarah A. Porter, for some fifteen years or 
more, when it was taken over by the New Hampshire Univer- 
salist State Convention under the leadership of the lamented 
Rev. George F. Fortier to be continued. In the beginning it 
received the name of Langdon’s Old Home Day Pilgrimage. 
As it grew from year to year, calling the sons and daughters of 


After the morning service at high noon lunch is 
served, and such a lunch! Baked beans and vegetable 
salads, sandwiches, pies and cakes, ice-cream, and 
coffee with real cream, all in abundance on the long 
tables in the town hall and free to all who will par- 
take. Preachers and laymen alike agree on the merits 
of this lunch. It is while this meal is served that old 
friends meet who have not met since last Pilgrimage, 
city people are welcomed by country hosts, crops 
and the weather and Presidential timber are well dis- 
cussed, and always loving mention is made of those 
who were there in the past but who have dropped 
from the ranks this year. Another ‘service in the 
afternoon and then the church is closed again, the 
shutters drawn, the great old key turned in the lock, 
and the old building is left alone to stand looking out 
across the green yard and across the leafy valley 
towards the hills. 

This year the services were held August 26, and 
that was a rainy Sunday, roads were bad, and not as 
many as usual could attend, but still a goodly num- 
ber were present. 

To write of the Pilgrimage at Langdon Meeting- 
house and not to mention the Misses Porter would 
be to leave half the story untold, for it is largely by 
their efforts that the Pilgrimage has become an in- 
stitution. Miss Sarah and Miss Emily Porter, both 
women past the eighty year mark, have given largely 
of their own funds in order that the church may be 
kept in good repair, and Miss Sarah Porter is without 
doubt the mainspring of the arrangements and plan- 
ning for Pilgrimage Day. She is a gallant figure, 
overcoming the infirmities of age with courage and 
giving most generously of her time and strength 
toward promulgating the faith of her fathers and 
keeping alive the spirit of loyalty in her small com- 
munity toward church and state. Through her efforts 
funds have been raised to redecorate fittingly the walls 
of the auditorium, to build new cement steps, gild 
the weather-vane, and repair the roof. 

If any of you who read this pass through New 
Hampshire next year at Pilgrimage season in the old 
Langdon meeting-house do not fail to stop. You will 
find a blessing still comes to those who pause to wor- 
ship within its walls. 


Pilgrimage 
Porter 


the native people to their old familiar haunts, glad to meet and 
greet the old associates, it was conceived that Ancestors’ Day 
could appropriately be given the one sacred day of memories 
and worship. 

It is rightly called a pilgrimage, for when friends drive 
255 miles and even more on such an inclement day as the 26th 
proved to be there was some impelling motive to urge them on 
to this historic shrine. 

Each one of the speakers gave an impressive sermon. The 
Rev. Asa Mayo Bradley of Kingston, N. H., the new State 
Superintendent, had never seen the interior of the old structure, 
and was pleased with it, saying it was easy to speak in, which 
others have said before. He gave the sermon in the forenoon, 
while the Rev. Myron L. Cutler of East Jaffrey gave one of 
his uplifting prayers. Mr. Cutler has suffered for over a year 
intensely from acute rheumatism and arthritis, and was heard 
to say that he was “‘strapped now.’”’ The Rev. Harry F. Shook, 
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pastor of the White Memorial Church in Concord, had promised 
himself to be at Langdon at other times, and was a speaker in 
the afternoon. Hon. Arthur H. Britton of Concord, vice-presi- 
dent of the State Convention, expected to preside in the after- 
noon, but by reason of the death and burial of his mother was 
unable to come, but sent his car with a driver to take Mr. Shook 
here. A special invitation to help at this service was sent to the 
Rev. R. H. McLaughlin, pastor of the Church of the Redeemer 
in Hartford, Conn., for the reason that the late Mr. Fortier 
remarked to the committee at the General Convention in October 
at Hartford that he wanted Mr. McLaughlin a speaker this 
year, as “he was one of his boys,’’ and that October was none 
too early to plan for the Ancestors’ Day. ‘The visiting clergy- 
man made tender reference to his friend, saying people are 
ready to do favors for living friends and it was a satisfaction to 
him that he could come to Langdon for a friend who was no 
longer in the flesh. 

To my deep regret I never learned shorthand, and with 
a multitude of “‘things’”” on my mind I am unable to report in- 
telligently the sermons and addresses which were so good and 
so appropriate. With no disparagement to any I want to say 
that Mr. McLaughlin, who fills the pulpit of the late Rev. John 
Coleman Adams, would not be there unless he was able. When 
giving advice to the youth and leaders of the future I heard Dr. 
Adams say this: ‘“‘“Go to your career; we who are of the veteran 
reserves give you our cheers as you pass, and from the hills of 
high heaven I seem to see the ghostly salute of those who have 
passed on!” I believe this sainted man would look with approval 
on Ancestors’ Day efforts. Any who would scoff or think lightly 
of the institutional day should hark back in their minds and 
remember the inheritance they are enjoying which came through 
those who lived before them, and which they did not earn with a 
whistle, but through days of hard toil. 

The noon hour of fellowship was enjoyed, and the little 
hamlet provided a free dinner for any number of guests who 


would have come, of hot baked beans, salads, sandwiches, pies, 
cake, hot coffee and ice cream. All enjoyed doing and serving, 
especially our good town officials, and allowed, as one said, the 
Lord to do His part. 

Many, very many, who had told us they would be there 
could not come. The president of New Hampshire Old Home 
Day Association, Hon. H. H. Metcalf of Concord, was present 
and invited to preside in the afternoon, but did not feel equal to 
it. He expressed much pleasure in meeting Mrs. Susan A. 
Porter Ball of North Attleboro, Mass., the daughter of his old 
friend and teacher I believe, Hon. Burrill Porter, Jr. Mrs. C. A. 
Metcalf of Lempster was another appreciative guest. The occa- 
sion was honored by the presence of Arthur W. Pierce, Litt. D., 
principal of Dean Academy in Franklin, Mass. There were 
guests present from Milford, N. H., Worcester, Mass., and 
Bellows Falls, whose grandfather nailed the hand-shaved shingles 
on the roof of this old building. It was good to hear them say 
they enjoyed the day so much that they should be here another 
year. 

Heartiest thanks of appreciation are given to Ralph Frie- 
hofer for the beautiful rendering of a fine solo in the afternoon. 
This pupil is a worthy scholar of his master, Roy R. Gardner, 
musical critic of Boston. With the assistance of the latter 
gentleman an interested citizen has secured enlarged portraits 
of Hon. John Langdon, for whom the town is named, taken at 
different periods of his career, had them suitably framed and 
hung on either wall of the meeting house. A large-hearted per- 
son, who has done so much for the neighboring town, tells the 
committee that we should go farther and secure gifts or loans of 
pictures of many old settlers and interested people of other days 
and have them put on the walls, naming Hon. Robert Elwell, 
Gilson Walker, Roswell Huntoon, Christopher C. Albee, Fairfields, 
Holdens, in fact a large collection, would add interest and value 
to that which is a rarely beautiful historic house.—Bellows Falls 
(Vt.) Times. 


An Opening Service for a Meeting Concerned with Our 
Social Duty 


Prepared by Harold E. B. Speight 


1. Hymn. 
Suggestions: 

“O sometimes gleams upon our sight.” 

“When thy heart, with joy o’erflowing.’’ 

“© Lord of Life, thy kingdom is at hand.”’ 

“Thy Kingdom come, O Lord.”’ 

“We bear the strain of earthly care.”’ 

2. Prayer (all joining).. 

O Thou who art the Father of us all, and who hast 
given us hearts that yearn for fellowship, reveal to us Thine 
own image in all Thy children, in all who share our daily 
toil and in all who join us in our prayer; and as we see them 
to be our brethren may we live with them in brotherly love, 
bearing in our lives the fruits of the spirit, even love, joy 
and peace. Amen. 


3. Reading of Scripture. 


Suggestions: 
Isaiah 1: 11-17; Micah 6 : 6-8; Luke 4: 16-21; Luke 
10 : 30-37; Matthew 23:5-12; Matthew 16 : 21-25; 
Matthew 22 : 34-40; Matthew 25 : 34-40; James 2: 1- 
9; 1 John 3 : 14-18. 

4. A Meditation on the Will of God and the Spirit of Jesus. 
(Four leaders may be asked to assist in this act of 
devotion, but if this should be impossible the parts 
assigned to them may be read by one person.) 

First Leader: It is the will of God that all His children should 
be strong in mind and body; that by rational endeavor 


and the use of knowledge the evils of disease, want, 
and folly should be overcome, and health abound. 

All: Grant us, O God, wisdom to know, and strength to do, Thy 
blessed will. 

Second Leader: It is the will of God that in families and 
communities we should learn to live wisely and happily 
together; that the generations should be bound together 
in sympathy and understanding, the young being 
ready to profit by the experience of the old, and age 
willing to welcome the initiative of youth. 

All: Grant us, O God, wisdom to know, and strength to do, 
Thy blessed will. 

Third Leader: It is the will of God that man’s safety and 
comfort should be established by man’s toil; that the 
toiler, whether with hand or head, should enjoy the 
fruits of his labor: that idleness, greed, and selfish am- 
bition should bring the penalty of suffering; and that 
by the work of each should be maintained the welfare 
of all. : 

All: Grant us, O God, wisdom to know, and strength to do, 
Thy blessed will. 

Fourth Leader: It is the will of God that knowledge shall 
grow from more to more, setting the children of men 
free from superstition and ignorant fears; and that 
through good-will guided by intelligence men should 
find the way to peace and righteousness. 

All: Grant us, O God, wisdom to know, and strength to do, 
Thy blessed will. 
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First Leader: In the spirit of Jesus, who went about doing 
good, it is our duty and our privilege to minister as we 
are able to the minds and bodies of the sick, the sad, 
and those who bear burdens that are too great for their 
strength. 

All: May that same spirit dwell in us and move us to kindly 
word and deed. 

Second Leader: In the spirit of Jesus, whose faith in man was 
the fruit of his faith in God, let us bring faith to the 
hearts of those who are discouraged and weary in well- 
doing. 

All: Grant us, O God, a faith that will not waver, even unto 
the end. 

Third Leader: In the spirit of Jesus, whose hope was for a 
kingdom of heaven on earth, a kingdom of righteous- 
ness, peace, and joy, his disciples should cherish that 
hope, even now discerning the kingdom which cometh 
not with observation but in the hearts of men. 

All: Grant us,O God, a spirit of hope, for our trust is in Thee. 

Fourth Leader: In the spirit of Jesus, who revealed the way 
of love, we who seek to follow him should walk in that 
same way, that evil may be overcome by good and 
God be found dwelling in our hearts. 


All: Now abideth faith, hope, love, and the greatest of these is 
love. 


5. Address (if any) or Reading from ‘‘Great Companions.”’ 


(“In Great Companions,” published by the Beacon Press, 
will be found many suitable readings, especially on 
pages 354-376, 441-465, 466-507, 558-608.) 


6. Hymn. 
Suggestions: 
“Make channels for the streams of love.’ 
“The voice of God is calling.” 
“Where cross the crowded ways of life.’’ 


7. Closing Prayer (all joining). 
Help us this and every day, 


To live, O Lord, more nearly as we pray. Amen. 
* * * 


WHY THE AMERICAN RED CROSS ASKS FOR FIVE 
MILLION MEMBERS 


On Armistice Day, November 11, this year, the American 
Red Cross will ask the country for five million members in its 
ranks. This appeal will be made during the Twelfth Annual 
Roll Call, November 11 to Thanksgiving, November 29. 

Why this appeal for five million members in the American 
Red Cross, when every American regards himself already as 
potentially a member, if not actually enrolled? The reason lies 
in just that fact; every American feels that he is perhaps the 
only one of his nation not actually enrolled, therefore, the strength 
of the organization is established, and if need be they can call 
on him too. 

This is not a figure of speech. Scarcely a year has passed 
recently that the whole nation has not been asked to respond to 
an appeal from the American Red Cross for relief funds. In 
Florida, in the Mississippi Valley—these are recent memories, 
and it will be recalled that the Red Cross did not ask in vain. 

The people who so freely ‘contributed to these causes doubt- 
less wonder why they are asked, then, to join the Red Cross, 
when that organization has indisputable proof of their loyalty 
and attachment for it. The reason is that, without their mem- 
bership, there could be no Red Cross organization; there would 
be no relief forces kept ready for any call which might arise; 
there would be no experienced workers to direct others in emer- 
gency; and there would be no reserve from which immediate 
needs could be met while the public was awakening to the need. 

There are numerous other services of nation-wide benefit 
sponsored by the American Red Cross, but in the popular mind 
disaster relief is the most spectacular as well as the one with 
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which the Red Cross is most often associated. Therefore, con- 
sider the demands occasioned in this field. 

In the five years of 1923 to 1927, inclusive, the American 
Red Cross administered relief funds aggregating more than 
$43,000,000. Of this sum, more than $5,000,000 represented 
appropriations made by the Red Cross from its own general 
funds, to supplement public contributions for the various disas- 
ters involved. The funds contributed by the public for disaster 
relief are used solely for disaster relief, therefore mean nothing 
in maintaining the organization of the Red Cross. 

From the figures quoted, it will be realized that in addition 
to expending every dollar contributed for relief, for that purpose 
alone, the American Red Cross from its own general funds, 
furnished an average of a million dollars early toward the 
same cause, for the past five years. 

Thus, the funds contributed for disaster are merely in trust 
with the Red Cross; they go for disaster relief, and add nothing 
toward maintenance of the organization itself. For that, the 
Red Cross looks to its annual membership enrollment. 

In asking for five million members this year, the Red Cross 
is providing for the growing demands upon its resources, and to 
maintain the normal program of activities which are a part 
of its peace time duty. 

This program is broadly under the headings of war ac- 
tivities, which in reality are activities occasioned as an after- 
math of the last great war; civilian relief, health education and 
junior work. All depend in great measure upon the service of 
volunteers. ; : 

To pick certain high lights from this general statement; 
the Red Cross to-day is conducting on a national and inter- 
national scale, services to disabled veterans of our wars. It 
has representatives in all veterans’ hospitals, and backs these 
with the forces of the 3,500 Red Cross Chapters. This assistance 
is rendered in fields not covered by other agencies, federal or 
state. In still another direction, it is not generally known that 
the Red Cross is probably the foremost agency actively com- 
bating the annual death toll from water accidents, which average 
eighteen a day the year around. The Red Cross is the largest 
single employer of rural nurses in the United States; it is a pio- 
neer in developing rural nursing, undoubtedly filling a great 
need. 

In turning to the country annually, seeking nation-wide 
enrollment in its ranks, the Red Cross feels that it has the un- 
questioned support and backing of the American people. They 
have demonstrated this on all occasions. As Vice-Chairman 
James L. Fieser said: ‘If this were an industrial institution, 
popular good-will would be capitalized in countless ways which 
our dignity prohibits. The attitude of industry—both capital 
and labor—is exceptional. Irrespective of differences on ques- 
tions of economics, religion, politics, or race, the Red Cross has 
power as a binder and as a promoter of good-will. It is uni- 
versally recognized as being the sympathetic heart and the 
willing hands of a united people. It is uniquely free from the 
limiting sense of individual proprietorship and provincialism. 
The American National Red Cross is one big national family 
of service.” 

In asking for five million enrollments in this family, the 
Red Cross is not demanding too much of its people. It is merely 
asking that four people for every hundred of our national popu- 
lation enroll, and thus pledge the support of their membership 
actively, where the others are content to feel merely spiritual 
kinship. 


* * * 


NOT LOST, BUT GONE BEFORE 

Two farmers met in town a few days after a cyclone hit the 
countryside. 

“Yes, it did quite a bit of damage out our way,’ said one, 
reflectively. ‘“‘By the way, Hank, was that new barn of yours 
injured any?” 

“T can’t say rightly,’’ he answered, slowly. 
it yet.”’—The Outlook. 


’ 


“T ain’t found 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


ISM’? NOT ‘IST’? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Robert Whitaker is straight, not for the first time. (There’s 
a man who wields a sharp axe in cutting away the chapparal.) 
Universalism and Universalist are different flavors, not tweedle- 
dee and tweedle-dum. I should hesitate to ask that our church 
paper be called again “The Universalist.” There’s a provincial 
or sectarian smack about that that doesn’t taste just right to my 
tongue. 

I’m an “ist”? myself, of course, and not ashamed or afraid 
of it. That’s my home, my fulchrum, my radio—how shall I 
say it? But my message, my grand objective, is an “ism.” 
As, on the one hand (since I can preach better than I can prac- 
tise), the Universalist Church does not and can not be expected 
to fully exemplify the principles of which nevertheless it is the 
champion, so, on the other hand, our small body by no means 
comprises all, or even a major fraction, of those who glory in 
the “ism’’ as much as we do. I should not like to draw a circle 
against them, rather I would make vivid the circle which em- 
braces them, hoping always for a get-together in common cause. 
I do want to emphasize and proclaim the distinction between 
our “‘ism’’ and every sort or mask of partialism. This I deem 
the most vital necessity of the time and of all time, both philo- 
sophically and tactically. It is “the key that tunes discordant 
worlds to harmony.” . 

Ours is not a good day for sectarian propaganda; but it is 
the day, the very creational day, to advertise the faith that 
seizes upon the watchword, the veritable slogan, of triumphing 
science to express the utmost vision, the true transcendence, of 
religion, and show its immediate applicability to the solution 
of every problem—moral, spiritual, social, politicai, intellectual, 
personal—that now intrigues and rallies mankind. That word 
is Universalism. It is the most captivating, most revealing word 
that can be written or uttered. I believe there is a positive 
(what we cali out here) yen towards it. Noble and enlightened 
minds are impatient with pettiness, exclusiveness, artificial, 
paralyzing segregations. This is why John Haynes Holmes 
gets a certain vogue with his “Community Church” plan. 
That is a little bit of Universalism, which however is negated by 
an obvious partialism, and so becomes not the universal church, 
“Jofty as the love of God and ample as the wants of man,” but 
merely one more spoke in the wheel, one more subdivision and 
competitor. Organizations can not be universal; but dreams 
and principles and good-will can be. Therefore, I want our 
vision of the perfect whole lettered in gold on the sky, while still 
we trudge along our humbler path of doing our own best. 

I repeat what I said before: I feel we are surrendering our 
greatest asset and betraying our highest commission in failing 
to inscribe Universalism on the banner under which our army is 
marching. That inscription tells its own story in convincing, 
inspiring clearness. ‘“‘Christian’’ may or may not mean uni- 
versality; to the great majority who claim that name it does 
not mean it, nor does it carry that meaning to thousands—may 
I not say millions?—who are indifferent to that word, but would 
kindle and flame at the summons of a real Universalism. 

Only, let us not make the mistake of imagining that any 
mere word can set the world afire. It is appreciation, inter- 
pretation, application, vitalization of the word that can draw 
the world to a new crusade. 

C. Ellwood Nash. 

Glendale Sanitarium, Glendale, Calf. 


ee 


A WORD FROM FLORIDA 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

My mother gives me the Christian Leader for a Christmas 
present and I could not live without it. (Have had it two 
years.) It comes every Tuesday morning and as soon as my 
husband brings it home from the mail I forget all my household 


cares and sit in the rocking chair on the front porch and read 
every word including advertisements. I enjoy reading about 
Dr. Perkins, but wish the editor would put in more about his 
family. I enjoyed Dr. Perkins’ sermon on Denominational 
Loyalty, but disagree with the lady from Pensacola. She said 
there were too many words in it, but I have an idea she could 
talk more words in a minute than Dr. Perkins could in five; 
anyway I could comprehend it,so it must be comprehensible by 
“we all’ of simple minds. 
A Florida Reader. 


* * 


MUST NOT HAVE A CATHOLIC PRESIDENT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have restrained myself several times within the last year 
from writing to you, and expressing my convictions in regard to 
Governor Smith, his religion, and prohibition. 

We owe the Catholic Church absolutely nothing for the 
position we hold as a nation in the world to-day. The Catholic 
system is the most imperialistic system, and tyrannical, the world 
has ever known. It is the enemy not only of religious liberty, 


but of every other liberty, and it is just the same to-day here in- 


America as it was a thousand years ago in Europe. Its aims 
and designs are the same. 

Did you ever stop to think how much religious liberty we 
would have had if all of the framers of the Constitution had 
been Roman Catholic? 

What has their world record shown down through the ages? 
They have consistently fought to bring church and state and 
education under one supreme head. 

Governor Smith probably has made a good Governor in 
most respects for New York, as far as being a good executive, 
but his extreme wet views, and his being a Roman Catholic in 
good standing, would disqualify him for President, as far as I am 
concerned. He has some virtues no doubt, I appreciate them— 
being outspoken, etc. 

At one time in your editorials you stated that Chief Jus- 
tice Edward White of the United States Supreme Court was a 
Roman Catholic. That was true, but our government is one of 
checks and balances. 

The Presidency is a far more influential position than the 
Chief Justiceship. He has far greater power, as you well know. 

Governor Smith might make a good President, but there are 
enough men who will do just as well in this country who are 
not adherents of the Catholic Church, and who are not so ‘‘wet.’’ 

I believe the Volstead Act ought to be changed, but for the 
sake of prohibition, rather than for the saloon crowd. Over 
50 per cent of the crime in the country is caused from intoxicat- 
ing liquors. Some of those in favor of booze ought to have their 
taxes increased so they can better support the Institutions for 
the blind, feeble-minded, insane, reformatories and state prisons. 

Earl B. Smith. 

Rutland, Vermont. 


* * 


VISITING OTHER CHURCHES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It has been my privilege during these later vacation weeks: 
to attend Sunday service of worship at Congregational, Episco- 
pal, Methodist and Baptist churches. 

There is an advantage to the preacher in sharing—at times— 
the viewpoint of the laymen in the pew, an advantage which 
may be open only during the vacation season. It is a pleasure: 
in this connection to commend the reverence and dignity com-- 
monly marking such services and also to recognize appreciatively 
the friendliness shown to the stranger within the gates. 

The element of instruction is unfailingly present, but it is. 
not the distinctive instruction which has been championed by 
the Liberal Church. The old creeds appear and reappear in: 
memorial tablets on the church walls and in the responsive read-- 
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ings and in the congregational hymns. Religion is portrayed as 
an exceptional and an emotional experience rather than as a 
natural growth, and the recognition of vicarious atonement per- 
vades the thought of the occasion. The outlook is limited by 
the thought of getting from a place of anxious care and suffering 
to a place of ease and safety through the atoning merits of the 
sacrifice of Jesus on the Cross. 

The thought is exclusively Christocentric rather than natural 
and universal. The increased emphasis on Christology by those 
who find the fulness of life—the beginning and the end of crea- 
tion—in the “mind of Christ’’ does not add any satisfaction to 
the thoughtful worshiper, not at all sure what the term does 
mean; certainly it is not identical with the historic Jesus of 
Nazareth. 

One pauses to wonder where so many of our clerical leaders 
got evidence for the conclusion that the Evangelical Church is 
more liberal to-day than a half century ago and that the Univer- 
salist Church no longer has a distinctive message. 

Of course if we willingly assent to the doctrine of vicarious 
atonement and see no appealing beauty or any commanding duty 
in ethical instruction, we can readily merge with any and every 
movement marked “‘Christian’’ and so help in adding numbers. 

It is a loss to religious life when the Methodist appeal for 
conversion is no longer heard; it is a loss when the Episcopalian 
form and ritual no longer find observance; it is a loss when the 
minority group of would-be followers of Jesus who have pro- 
claimed the universality of religion as based on natural law and 
taught such—not in sporadic instances but in organized strength 
which comes from convictions cherished in common—it is a loss 
when such interpretation of life’s meaning no longer offers incen- 
tives and portrays visions to the religious life of men and women. 

The devout worshiper is indeed sore beset when placed be- 
tween the scoffings of blatant skepticism and crass and unreason- 
ing atonement, and yet such seem the alternatives commonly 


presented in the churches, not only the extremes of fundamen- © 


talism but the ordinary Christian church. 
One is not required to think the less on religious problems 
because he co-operates for social relief. 
A. N. Foster. 
Norwich, Ct. 
* * 


CONCERNING THE FIRST CITIZEN OF SYRACUSE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I wish you would print more often than you do an article 
from that man Betts. His paper in the latest issue was the 
sanest and most eloquent piece of writing I have read in many a 
long day. A man who can voice great truths in such an engaging 
and persuasive way ought to be kept busy at it. Such men are 


rare. 
ACB a EF, 


* * 


SOCIAL JUSTICE FOR STRIKERS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The strikers of the New Bedford textile mills, more than 
25,000 in number, are making a desperate struggle to maintain 
their standard of living. Since April 16, they have been on 
strike, resisting a ten per cent cut in their wages—how living it 
is impossible to say. 

Theirs is not the case of workers caught in a dying industry. 
On the whole, the New Bedford textile manufacturers are not 
up against Southern competition. Fine textiles can be made 
only in the soft climate of southern Massachusetts and its 
vicinity. And it is authoritatively asserted that many of the 
New Bedford textile mills have been paying good dividends 
even during the slump years since 1922. They refuse to show 
their fgures or to allow a comparative study of earnings. This 
on its face puts them in the wrong. 

But shall workers be starved into submission? The people 
of New Bedford are said to be on their side. Talk to clergy- 
men and the newspapers, and they are found to be for the strikers. 
No one attempts to collect rent. Cobblers mend shoes free of 
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charge, and tailors give their services in repairing clothing. 
But food is needed—and needed desperately. Two relief sta- 
tions have long been running, and a third, exclusively for school 
children, is about to be opened. The Social Justice Committee 
of the Community Church is asked to help finance this under- 
taking. We are handing on the appeal to you. May we count 
on you and your readers to respond as promptly and generously 
as possible? Please send your contribution to 
Elizabeth Glencower Evans, 
Chairman Social Justice Committee Community Church. 
6 Byron Street, Boston, Mass. 


* * 


MORE LIBERALISM THAN EVER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am writing to let you know how much we are all enjoying 
the Leader. It really becomes better and better all the time. I 
think that you are to be especially praised for your editorial ‘‘A 
Plain Question of Right and Wrong.’ That editorial proves 
again what we already knew—namely that in you the forces of 
liberalism have a real leader of whom we are all mighty proud. 
It would probably surprise you to know that you have several 
admirers here among those to whom I have shown your editorials 
from time to time. 

I agree heartily with the above-mentioned editorial, but 
most of all I agree with the spirit that prompted you to write 
and print it. Frankly, while there have often been editorials in 
the Leader with which I have not entirely agreed, I have always 
had the greatest admiration for the editorial policy, which has 
been consistently to seek the truth with an open mind and 
heart. It is certainly refreshing to have a paper like the Leader 
whose only “‘propaganda”’ is truth and love. 

From time to time we see a letter in the Leader deploring the 
decline of liberalism, and now and again we hear expression 
given to the same fear. Personally I doubt if there ever was a 
time when the liberal forces were as strong as they are to-day, 
although they often take forms which we would not choose and 
of which we do not entirely approve. I wish the Leader might 
reach the many young people—many in my own acquaintance— 
who are fighting for the same things which you are, namely, 
the end of bigotry and intolerance, the mind eager for truth from 
whatever source it comes, and the brotherhood of man. While I 
would not in any way belittle your message to the older genera- 
tion I feel that you really belong to the youth of the country, 
for you stand so splendidly for all those ideals which especially 
appeal to youth in its best moments. 

R.W.S. 

Westport, Conn. 


* * 


TOO MANY REACTIONS? 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I like the Leader, its policies (in general, not always in detail), 
and its editor. I like Johannes, and especially his account of his 
trip to dear old Ferry Beach. I enjoy the book reviews. But 
why so much space to “Reactions of Our Readers?”’? And why 
not a Poetry Page—consisting of modern poetry we folks may 
use in our church work, one way or another? For, to me, the 
Leader stands for usefulness! 

Susan C. Andrews. 


Salem, Mass. 
* * 


REFRESHING FRANKNESS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I enclose check for renewal of my subscription. 

I would not have you think that I swear by the Leader, be- 
cause I seldom look at it. I subscribe partiy to help the cause 
and partly from a supposed sense of duty. The paper is a good 
If I take the time to read I do not get much 
done. I doubt if the rapid reading pastors realize how little 
their literary efforts are read by their slow reading patrons. 
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Universalist National Memorial Church 
B. of the N. M. C. 


Nettie L. Whitney, Hartford, Conn. 
Miss Sarah J. Whitney. 


1170. Nettie L. Whitney, Hartford, Conn. 
Mrs. Fanny F. Whitney. 
1171. Young People of Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Mr. As Pe Park: 
Edwin Cunningham, Caribou, Maine. 
Rev. George Edwin Cunningham. 
73. Miss Carrie I. Hines, North Adams, Mass. 
Mrs. Roxy A. Hines. 


1174. Clara Day Scott, Turners Falls, Mass. 
Jennie R. Day. 
1175. Lillian A. Martin, Pen Mar, Penn. 


Rev. Hal T. Kearns. 


1176. Lillian A. Martin, Pen Mar, Penn. 
Eleanor Marvis Martin. 

1177. Francis E. Higgins, Salem Depot, N. H. 
Edith Smith Higgins. 

1178. Mrs. Effie E. Moulton, South Portland, Maine. 
Rev. Herbert F. Moulton. 

1179. Rev. T. W. Horsfield, St. Johnsbury, Vermont. 
Harold Ingham Horsfield. 

1180-1189. Mabel Chandler, Nashua, N. H. 
Mr. and Mrs. Seth D. Chandler. 

1190. King’s Daughters and Sons of First Universalist Church, 

Auburn, N. Y. 

Mrs. Ora M. Hilton. 

1191. Mrs. Mary E. McDowell, Friendship, N. Y. 
Mrs. Rebecca Alvord. 

1192. Mary L. Kimball, Springfield, Mass. 
The Waverly Circle of Springfield, Mass. 

1198. W.U.M.A., Plain City, Ohio. 

1194. The children of T. D. Tennery and wife, Illinois. 
Thomas D. Tennery and wife. 

1195. Estelle B. Davis, Litchfield, Ill. 
Elizabeth Gage Beach. 

1196. Estelle B. Davis, Litchfield, Il. 
William B. Fennessy. 

1197. Estelle B. Davis, Litchfield, Ill. 
Henry H. Beach. 

1198. Women’s Missionary Association, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

1199. Mrs. Pearl Lazell, Worthington, R. D. 1, Ohio. 
Martha Sharp. 

1200. Mrs. Julia R. van Schaick, Washington, D. C. 
Sarah Tyson Purdy. 

1201. Mrs. Julia R. van Schaick, Washington, D. C. 
Mary Dominy Tyson. 

1202. Mrs. Julia R. van Schaick, Washington, D. C. 
Agnes Brundage Winchester. 

1203. Mrs. Julia R. van Schaick, Washington, D. C. 
Mary Piper Barnes. 

1204. Mrs. Julia R. van Schaick, Washington, D. C. 


+ * # Ke HM HK 


Vermeille Swan Hall. 
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THE BRICKS ARE FALLING 


A message just received from Washington says: ‘“The 
bricks are falling!’’ The houses on the site of the National 
Memorial Church have all been vacated. The work of 
tearing them down has started. In a very short time the 
new church, contracts for which were signed during the 
summer, will be in the process of building. Thus one 
more step is being taken toward the completion of this 
great project. 
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BRICKS AND BUILDING STONES 


There is a direct connection between these two. <As the 
list published on this page shows, more than one thousand 
two hundred Building Stones have been paid for up to date. 
Every mail brings new enrollments. The Builders of the Na- 
tional Memorial Church have joined with those contributors 
to this project through the Five Year Program and through the 
giving of memorials to assure its success. 

One fact which should not be forgotten is that a loyal 
layman is so much interested in the possibilities of this plan of 
enrolling Builders that he has volunteered to pay all the bills 
of the campaign. Every Stone subscribed for represents ten 
dollars in the Building Fund. ‘‘Many a mickle makes a muckle.’’ 
The rapidity with which these gifts mount up is astonishing. 

Another fact which should not be overlooked is that the 
Builders of the National Memorial Church give every one of us 
a chance to enroll and have a part in this enterprise. Loyal and 
interested laymen and laywomen have subscribed for memorials 
in sums from fifty dollars to fifteen thousand dollars each. Such 
gifts are absolutely necessary for the success of the enterprise. 
They enshrine the names of loved ones in the church. They en- 
courage all to greater effort. 

Nevertheless, not every one can make such contributions 
even though the spirit may be willing. Building Stones enable 
every one of us to contribute as a memorial to some dear one who 
has gone or as a tribute to a loved one who is living. Just as 
truly memorials, just as necessary for success, are these smaller 
gifts from thousands of people. 

No letters to the officers at denominational headquarters. 
have been more interesting or more appealing than many which 


have been received since this Building Stone Campaign was. 


started. What a wonderful spirit many of them have shown! 
For example, the following paragraph is taken from one letter: 

“T am very much interested in the new church at Washington 
and will try and send a little next month—it can not be much, 
as my income is only about $12 a week and I am taking care of 
an old lady who has no one to care for her, and these days $12 
a week does not go far. I will try to take two building stones. 
and if possible will make it more, for I am willing to sacrifice 
whatever I can for the sake of that church and want to see it go 
up. I am a Universalist bred and born as they used to say— 
my great-grandfather was a circuit rider in Northern New York 
and sacrificed much for his faith. If we all were willing to. 
sacrifice as much to-day our church would be stronger. I am 
one of the Universalists who can see good in all denominations. 
though, and always think of a sermon I heard Joseph Fort New- 
ton preach—Christ, the Leader, each denomination an in- 
strument and when we can all play in harmony we will have a 
better, happier world and better, happier people in it.’’ 

Here is another: 

“Yes, I will be a builder at the rate of ten dollars a stone. 
I wish I could make it five hundred instead of ten. I am ninety- 
eight years old and haven’t worn any glasses for sixteen years, 
but hand a little shaky. I sincerely congratulate every one who. 
has undertaken this wonderful project.” 

These are only samples which might easily be multiplied 
many times. Surely, the “‘widow’s mite’ is endowed with 
powers of inspiration to us all. 

The Building Stone Campaign gives the children a chance- 


to have their part in this National Memorial Church. In future: 


years when they visit Washington and see this beautiful church, 
how proud they will be to see their names enrolled as Builders. 
Their gifts and their interest will help assure success. 

Bricks and Building Stones! 
Stones rismg—that is the combination in which all may share! 
Write now and enroll asa Builder. Address Universalist Generali 
Convention, 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Bricks falling, Building- 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


NORTH CAROLINA CONVENTION 


The twenty-third annual session of the 
Universalist Convention of North Caro- 
lina and the twenty-third annual session 
of the Woman’s’ Universalist Missionary 
Association were held at the Woodington 
Church, Aug. 30 to Sept. 2. 

Conditions were most favorable for the 
opening meeting on Thursday evening. 

The sermon of the evening was by Rev. 
John T. Fitzgerald of Outlaw’s Bridge, 
and was followed by the communion ser- 
vice in charge of Rev. W. O. Bodell of 
Kinston, pastor of the entertaining church. 

At the Friday morning business session, 
the president, John E. Williams, was in the 
chair. The reports of the ministers for 
their churches were most encouraging. 
Nearly all are contributing to the Five 
Year Program. 

During the day there was a Young 
People’s Hour. Miss Edith Matthews 
spoke on, ‘“‘What We Did and Learned at 
White Lake; Miss Nita Williams on 
“Northfield;’’ and Miss Mary Lou Wil- 
kins told of ‘Things Our Young People 
Can Do.” 

Friday afternoon was given over to the 
Women’s Missionary Association. Many 
activities were reported. Every organized 
Mission Circle has Mission Study; hun- 
dreds of pieces of literature were dis- 
tributed; Pigeon River Circle has twenty- 
five members. It is two miles over the 
mountains to their meeting place, and 
these mountain women not only realized, 
but exceeded their quota. They took charge 
of the services on Mothers’ Day in their 
home church. The Clinton-Red Hill 
Circuit had a fine report, as did Kinston. 

The State Missionary Association holds 
a mid-year meeting. A Clara Barton 
Guild program is to have a place at the 
next Convention. 

Mrs. William H. McGlauflin, Southern 
Chairman of the Women’s National Mis- 
sionary Association, spoke on the different 
phases of the women’s work. 

Mrs. John E. Williams, president, Miss 
Sally Wilkins, secretary, and other officers 
were re-elected. 

Friday evening the devotional service 
was conducted by Rev. Hannah J. Powell. 
The special feature of the evening was 
the report of the State Superintendent, 
Rey. Francis B. Bishop, D. D. Dr. Bishop 
gave a summary of what has been ac- 
complished since he came into the state, 
and a forward look of what is to be done. 
The establishment of the Universalist 
Young People’s Institute of North Carolina 
is an outstanding success of the year. 

The business session continued Satur- 
day morning. The Credential Committee 
reported delegates from Clinton, Christian 
Hill, Greensboro, Kinston, Inman’s, Mag- 
nolia, Outlaw’s, Red Hill, Rocky Mount 


and Woodington. Discussion of many im- 
portant subjects followed. 

In response to an earnest plea from Mrs. 
M. O. Winstead, the Convention voted 
$100 to a Memorial Window in the Na- 
tional Memorial Church for Father Clay- 
ton. 

The following officers were elected: 


President, Hamner W. Winstead; first 
vice-president, John E. Williams; second 
vice-president, Mrs. J. Ross Sutton; 


secretary, Rev. F. B. Bishop, D. D.; 


treasurer, J. R. Miller: elected to the 
board of trustees, Rev. W. O. Bodell; 
chairman of Fellowship Committee, Rev. 
HL. Canfield, also E. B. Matthews and 
J. A. Ward. 

In the afternoon Mrs. McGlauflin gave 
an address the central theme of which 
was the importance and relationship of 
“Snfluence” and “vision.’”’ Dr. Bishop 
took up the challenge to concentrate with 
renewed effort upon “‘the church”’ in North 
Carolina, taking Greensboro as the focal 
point. On the fine church lot secured by 
the Greensboro parish, $400 was voluntar- 
ily pledged, thus completing the payment 
of the first thousand dollars. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorsthy Tilden 


YOUNG PEOPLE WORK FOR PEACE 


Reading the editorial in the Leader of 
September 15 on “‘An Interesting Young 
People’s Conference,’’ one is reminded 
of organizations here that are striving in 
a similar way to bring world peace. Is it 
not significant that these organizations, 


_too, are composed of young people? 


The organizations are found, under 
various names, in at least three of our 
larger cities, undoubtedly in many more. 
In Boston it is known as the ‘“‘Intercol- 
legiate Cosmopolitan Club of Boston,” 
in Detroit there is a somewhat similar 
organization, ‘‘International Club,’’ and 
in New York one finds the same spirit 
at ‘International House.” 

It was my privilege to. belong for a 
year to the Intercollegiate Cosmopolitan 
Club of Boston, and the whole organiza- 
tion made a very deep impression on all 
of us. It is made up of students from 
sixty-odd nations, all of whom are attend- 
ing school in or around Boston, and not 
more than twenty-five per cent of whom 
may be Americans. 

Because they are all young people, 
and all students, they find much in com- 
mon in spite of accents that are difficult 
to understand. Every other Sunday they 
meet together, discuss (and discuss with 
enthusiasm) various problems of an in- 
ternational nature; listen to the native 
songs and music of each others’ homeland: 
and doing these things grow to understand 
each other better, and appreciate each 
other more deeply. Only through such 
understanding and appreciation can world 
peace ever come. 

Two events during the year stand out 
in my memory as especially symbolical 
of the way in which this organization is 
developing a real understanding which 
can lead only to eventual peace. For 
not only are they growing to know and 
appreciate one another, but they are also 
learning to understand those things for 
which the others are striving. 

It was Christmas Eve and a group from 
the Cosmopolitan Club was on Beacon 


Hill, joining in the picturesque custom of 
carol singing which is carried on so beau- 
tifully there. They were about to sing 
“Silent Night,’’ when it was suggested 
that, since that was one of the most 
universal carols, each sing it in his or her 
own language. They joined then, all 
singing the same song, all giving expres- 
sion to the same thought, but doing it in 
diferent words. And somehow as we 
stood there the realization dawned that, 
as in the case of the song we were using 
different words, expressions, languages, 
to express its thought, so in other things 
we were diferent only in the means of ex- 
pression, not in the fundamental ideas 
and ideals. It was a never to be forgotten 
experience. ’ 

On another night late in May came the 
final meeting for the year. Standing on 
the platform was a representative of each 
nation, dressed in native costume and 
holding an unlit candle. The “Spirit of 
Peace’”’ spoke, lit the candle of the coun- 
tryman next to her, and he repeated what 
she had said in his own language, as did 
each of the others as their candles were 
lit. ‘The light of peace and world brother- 
hood which I have received here I shall 
strive to take back to my own country 
and pass on to others.” Again we had 
sixty nationalities, all saying the same 
thing, but saying it in different tongues. 
And again we realized that apparent 
differences are not always real dissimilari- 
ties. 

And so we find this organization of 
young people, including a number of our 
own Universalist young people, working 
in its own way for the same thing that 
the young people at the Peace Congress at 
Eerde, Holland, were striving for, ‘“‘to 
lay the basis for better understanding 
between the young people of various races 
and nations.’ And because it is doing 
that thing through personal contact, 
through understanding friendship, and 
through real co-operation of, the young 
people interested, it is a step in the direc- 
tion of peace. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 
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WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
Sept. 30Oct. 6. Indianapolis (State 


Convention), Muncie, Oaklandon, and 

other points in Indiana. 
Miss Slaughter: 

Sept. 30-Oct. 6. Waterville, Maine; 

New Hampshire State Convention; 

Headquarters; Perry, N. Y. 

Dr. Huntley: 

Sept. 30-Oct. 6. Headquarters; Cleve- 

land, Ohio. 

INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIP 

OFFERING 
To Be Taken on Nov. 4 

The iime is ai hand! 

“Once more unto the breach, dear 
friends, once more.” 

Over in Japan our 
friends are waiting. Mr. 
Terazaza is busy with 
all the work of the 
Shizuoka church, and 
needs our gifts for the 
payment of his salary. 
Don’t you like to think 
of his Sunday “story 
hour?” And the church 
school and the week- 
day kindergarten? All 
these things for the 
children of Shizuoka. 

Even more for the 
children of Tokyo. Our 
a= kindergarten at the Do- 
jin House has two ses- 
sions daily, and even 
then there is a waiting 
list, so eager are the 
children of the neighborhood for what we 
can give. At the Akasaka church and at 
the Ohayo Kindergarten are other groups 
of children receiving so gladly all we offer. 

When the amounts we are pledged to 
pay are met, there will still be a hundred 
uses for any surplus. Won’t you try to 
give more than last year? 

Your superintendent will receive by the 
middle of October special envelopes for 
the Imiernational Friendship Offering. 
Please distribute them thoroughly and 
receive them on or near All Souls Sunday. 
Your superintendent has received the 
necessary information for platform les- 


sons. If you want it for your own use, 
ask for it. 
““ATHEARNISMS” 
The Psychology of Childhood and 
Adolescence 


The first fly that flies in the spring is 
just as big as the last fiy you see in the fall; 
flies are born ripe. 

The greenest thing God ever made is 
the American baby; it takes twenty-four 
years for the American child to become ripe. 
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PUSHING THE STANDARD 
PLAN 


= 

= 

= The Ferry Beach Convention 
* gave enthusiastic approval to the 
* new Standards and imstructed the 
* Executive Board to continue its 
* work for their adoption. 

> Here are some of the plans for 
* inducing the schools to co-operate: 
: 1. We will send personal letters 
* to those who used the plan last 
* year, giving commendation, urging 
* continuance and enclosing material. 
~ 2. We will send a letter to every 
* other school, suggesting two or 
* three uses that might be made of 
* the plan and stating that necessary 
* material will be sent on application. 
3. We will persistently adver- 
* tise the matter in the Christian 
* Leader. 

~ 4. We will send persona! letters 
* to individual workers, asking ““Why 
* don’t you try the Standards?” 

= 

= 
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The child is at no time just a little 
animal, but at all times a living soul. 

That which enters into the first of life 
enters into all life. 

The child takes the same head to Sun- 
day school on Sunday morning that he 
takes to the public school on Monday 
morning. 

Children are educated by the back-lash 
of conduct; what they do they tend to 
become, therefore, education should pro- 
ceed by way of positive rehearsals in right- 
doing. 

So environ your child with what he 
ought to do that righteousness will habit- 
ually be ingrained in him. 

The little child must be brought into 
contact with the wonder of all of God’s 
creation. 

Knowing when to reason with a child 
is one of the fine arts of parental discipline. 

It is not just practise in right-doing 
that brings about perfection, but practise 
under criticism, practise under guidance, 
practise under the stimulation and pull of 
a great ideal. 

Cutaneous irritation seldom helps a 
child to understand a moral issue. 

When a boy has the buffalo fever, feed 
him on buffalo meat. 

The pedagogy of the wiggling period is 
not, ““Tommy, don’t wiggle,”’ but, ““Tom- 
my, wiggle thus.” 

There are no bad boys or bad girls, but 
there are bad parents and misunderstood 
children. 

When the child reaches the adolescent 
period he becomes introspective, therefore 
he no longer prays to a God up in heaven, 


but he begins to pray to a God down inside 
of himself. 

Every boy reaches the “smart Alec’’ 
stage, when he thinks his dad’s overcoat 
wouldn’t make him a vest. 

Do not attempt to teach young people 
virtues by way of negatives; every time 
you say “Keep off the grass,’ you ad- 
yertise the grass. 

You are not putting Jesus Christ into 
the life of the boy or girl when you are 
just putting him into the commonplace, 
you must introduce him to youth on a 
high level. 

No one ever reaches the age of eighteen 
without becoming converted to some- 
thing —Walier Scott Athearn, Dean of the 
School of Religious Education, Boston Uni- 
versity. 

= = 


THE OLDER FOLKS 


Some people may think that the men 
and women with silver hair or seanty hair 
are too old to be useful in your church 
school. Or possibly they may think so 
themselves. If any hold such an absurd 
opinion, they may well read this poem by 
Longfellow: 

But why, you ask me, should this tale be 
told 

To men grown old, or who are growing old? 

It is too late! Ah, nothing is too late 

Till the tired heart shall cease to palpitate. 

Cato learned Greek at eighty, Sophocles 

Wrote his grand Oedipus, and Simonides 

Bore off the prize of verse from his com- 
peers, 

When each had numbered more than four- 
score years. 

And Theophrastus, at fourscore and ten 

Had begun his “‘Characters of Men.” 

Chaucer, at Woodstock, with the nightin- 
gales, 

At sixty wrote the “Canterbury Tales.” 

Goethe, at Wiemar, toiling to the last, 

Completed “‘Faust’? when eighty years 
were past. 

These are indeed exceptions, but they show 

How far the gulf stream of our youth may 
fiow 

Into the arctic regions of our lives 

Where little else than life survives. 


= = 
BY CALVIN COOLIDGE 


In a republic the first rule for the guid- 
ance of the citizen is obedience to law. 
Under a despotism the law may be imposed 
upon the subject. He has no voice in its 
making, no influence in its administra- 
tion; it does not represent him. Under a 
free government the citizen makes his 
own laws, chooses his own administrators, 
who do represent him. Those who want 
their rights respected under the Constitu- 
tion and the law ought to set the example 
themselves by observing the Constitution 
and the law. 


a 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 
Rev. John M. Ratcliff has removed 
“rom Beverly to 108 Powder House Boule- 
vard, Somerville, Mass., to be near his 
work as teacher at Tufts College. 


Rey. and Mrs. Crawford O. Smith are 
now living at 56 Egmont St., Brookline, 
Mass. 


Rey. and Mrs. John van Schaick, Jr., 
have given up their apartment at Long- 
wood Towers, Brookline, and are now 
living at 174 Newbury St. 


Rev. Carlyle Summerbell of the Ros- 
lindale Unitarian Church, Roslindale, 
Mass., will take as his subject on Sunday 
morning, Sept. 30, ““Why We Protestants 
Sometimes Have Prejudice Against Cath- 
olics.”’ 


Rev. William Rainey Bennett, pastor 
of the First Universalist Church of El- 
gin, Ill., was unanimously chosen president 
of the International Lyceum and Chau- 
taugua Association at a recent conven- 


tion held at Winona Lake, Ind. Many of 


the countries of Europe and Asia are 
represented in the association. The 
headquarters are in the Auditorium Build- 
ing, Chicago, Il. 


Miss Nancy Matthews of Washington 
D. C., and Columbus, Ohio, is now per- 
manently located at the Sarah Moor 
Home, Delaware, Ohio. 


Dr. John S. Lowe left Boston Septem- 
ber 24 on his last long trip as General 
Superintendent, which will take one 
month. He will visit New York, Chicago, 
Galesburg, Indianapolis, Horton, Mich., 
Junction City, Hutchinson and Salina, 
Kan., and other places. He will return 
to Boston October 23. 


John Lowe, Jr., son of the General 
Superintendent, has entered the Hunting- 
ton School, Boston. 


Rey. Leslie Clare Manchester, of Cas- 
sadaga, Florida, has issued a little booklet 
called ‘‘Pasture Poems.’’ There are 
twenty-two poems in the collection. 


Miss Celia Rand of Pasadena, Calif., 
with her friends, the Misses Tuttle of the 
College Club of Boston, were at Univer- 
salist Headquarters Sept. 20. 


Mr. John Easterly Wood, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Ezra B. Wood of our New Haven, 
Conn., church, has entered St. Lawrence 
University, Canton, N. Y. 


Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Porter, Burrill 
Porter and Olive Porter of Easton, Penn., 
spent the month of August at the old 
Porter homestead in Langdon, N. H. 


Mrs. Louis J. Richards, wife of Rev. 
Louis J. Richards, pastor of the Universal- 
ist Church at Tarpon Springs, Florida, 


and Interests 


will be at the First Universalist Church, 
Arlington, Mass., on Sunday evening, 
October 7, to give her lecture on the cele- 
brated Inness paintings. The meeting is 
scheduled for seven p. m. 


Mr. E. T. Tifft, Mr. Wm. E. Gilbert 
and Mr. Ernest G. Hoskins were ap- 
pointed at a recent meeting of the pru- 
dential committee of St. Paul’s Univer- 
salist Church of Springfield, to see about 
the sale of the church and property. An- 
nouncement of the appointments was 
made by Everett E. Thompson, president 
of the First Universalist Society. 


Mr. and Mrs. James Stevens of Spring- 
field, Mass., recently celebrated the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of their mar- 
riage. Both Mr. and Mrs. Stevens are 
active in the work of the Second Uni- 
versalist Church of that city, and Mr. 
Stevens is superintendent of the Sunday 
school. 


The Misses Sarah A. and Emily Porter 
of Langdon, N. H., entertained the fol- 
lowing guests over the week-end of the 
annual visit to the Langdon church: 
Rev. Myron L. Cutler of East Jaffrey, 
Mrs. Susan A. Porter Ball and Mr. Ball, 
North Attleboro, Mass., Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederick W. Thompson of Portland, 
Maine, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Bixby and 
Stephen Bixby, of Boxboro, Mass., and 
Mrs. Frank Piper of Cambridge, Mass., 
and Charlestown, N. H. 


Theodore, Charles and William Hersey, 
sons of Rey. Harry Adams Hersey, are 
registered at Tufts College, Theodore as a 
graduate (S. L. U.) student and teaching 
fellow in the English department, and 
Charles (a junior) and William (a fresh- 
man) in the undergraduate course. It 
is thought at Tufts that Hersey ’03 is 
the first alumnus to have three sons in 
college simultaneously. 


Massachusetts 


Lowell, Grace.—Rev. Isaac Smith, pas- 
tor. Our pastor is pleased and not.a little 
puzzled at an experience which he is 
having in the opening Sundays of the 
new church year. Last season, when 
services were begun, Mr. Smith came back 
from his vacation at an early date, spread 
ample advertisements in the local papers 
and sent about personal word to all of the 
people in regard to the opening of the 
church. This year the minister returned 
just in time for his opening. The only 
word that appeared in the paper was 
a simple notice of the beginning of the 
fall season. A much larger congregation 
faced him than upon the first Sunday of 
the previous year, and the same situation 
was observed upon the second Sunday. 
In the increased congregation there is a 
considerable number of strangers. This 


is most encouraging and puts large courage 
into the hearts of both minister and people. 
What is true of the congregation is notice- 
able also with the church schoul. The 
school is larger and starts with greater 
interest this year than on any previous 
year of the pastorate of Mr. Smith. 

Chelsea.—Rev. B. F. McIntire, pastor. 
The pastor was summer minister in our 
historic church at Oxford, Mass., during 
July and August, while our church was 
closed. Services were resumed on Sept. 9. 
During the summer repairs to the par- 
sonage were completed and the exterior 
is now being given two coats of paint. 
When this work is finished, some interior 
decorating will be done. As the church 
was repaired two years ago at a cost of 
$1,500, our property is in much better 
condition now than for many years. Mrs. 
Eugene F. Endicott has appointed the 
heads of the tables for the annual parish 
fair coming Nov. 21 and 22, and work is 
under way. The men will have charge of 
the supper, under the leadership of the 
pastor, who also has charge of the enter- 
tainment for the second evening. The 
Ladies’ Social Circle begin their year’s 
work with a ‘“‘Get-together Supper’’ on 
Oct. 3. 

Oxford.—Rev. B. F. McIntire of Chel- 
sea was Convention pastor during July 
and August, and the average attendance 
was slightly larger than a year ago. The 
church building, which is, as the board on 
the front reads, “the oldest Universalist 
church in the world,’ has’ been much 
beautified by an expenditure of $700 by 
the State Convention in painting and re- 
pairing. The old church has been “‘com- 
mercialized’’ by stores on the street floor 
and a big red gas pump upon the front, 
but in its new coat of white paint with 
green blinds, a forward step has been taken 
toward making this church the shrine it 
ought to be. The largest audience of the 
summer greeted Miss Julia Cary, daughter 
of Dr. and Mrs. H. M. Cary, Universalist 
missionaries to Japan, on Aug. 19, who 
told of her three years experiences in 
Japan. 

* * 
THE NEW SPEIGHT BOOK 

Late in November recognition will be 
widely given to the tercentenary of the 
birth of John Bunyan. Born in the 
humblest circumstances, he nevertheless 
wrote books which have been rivaled in 
their circulation and in their popular in- 
fluence only by the Bible,and his “Pil- 
grim’s Progress’ has been translated into 
a great many languages. ‘‘The Life and 
Writings of John Bunyan,”’ to be published 
on Nov. 1 by Harper and Brothers, tells 
the story of Bunyan’s brave stand in 
times of persecution and gives an account 
of his various writings. The author is 
Dr. Harold E. B. Speight, professor >‘ 
philosophy and professor-elect of) » - 
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raphy in Dartmouth College, and literary 
editor of the Christian Leader, and an in- 
troduction has been contributed to the 
book by Dr. Francis Greenwood Peabody. 


* * 


MISS HATHAWAY COMES HOME 
Georgene Bowen 


It was in the wee sma’ hours of the 31st 
day of August when we in Blackmer Home 
got up and made our final preparations 
to greet Miss Hathaway. The paper said 
the boat would dock at daybreak, but the 
steamship company wasn’t sure whether 
it would dock at 7 or 8 a. m. Since it 
takes about two hours to travel from the 
Blackmer Home in Tokyo to the pier at 
Yokohama, we decided to leave before 
6 a.m. 

Our hearts pounded with happy antici- 
pation as we drew near to Yokohama. I 
explained to Kiyoko San (one of the five 
girls left in the Home that Miss Hathaway 
knew) that my heart was going “flutter- 
flutter’ and she said hers was going ‘“‘doki- 
doki.”’ 

Mitsuko Matsumoto, who is a graduate 
of Blackmer Home and who is now 
head teacher at the Ohayo Kindergarten, 
had joined our group, and was so eager to 
be one of the first to welcome Miss Hath- 
away “home.” Miyoko Tanaka, Miss 
Hathaway’s helper in the Blackmer Home 
before she returned to America, Kimiyo 
Muto and Tome Ishihata, who are now 
doing their duty service, and a few others, 
were with us. They all talked excitedly 
and I heard them say: “It doesn’t seem 
real.” “TI can’t really believe ‘Hathaway 
Sensei’ is coming till I see her.’”’ ‘Will 
she know me now I’ve grown so much?” 
“‘What if we should be late?’ ‘“‘What if 
she didn’t come?’ ‘Bowen Sensei, did 
she say she was coming? Are you sure 
she’s really coming to-day on this boat?” 

Of course, they thought themselves 
that they were foolish to ask such questions 
but nevertheless we did get an awful 
scare when we reached the boat. It was 
in. The passengers were pouring off. 
We began to strain our eyes for a dear 
familiar face, when Rev. Sempo Ito came 
hurrying toward us with anxiety written 
in his every gesture. “Miss Hathaway’s 
name isn’t on the list. They say she 
didn’t come!” 

I tried to press through the gate and 
investigate for myself, but they wouldn’t 
let me by. “But I must go through,” I 
protested, “I’ve got to meet somebody.’’ 
“Who have you got to meet and who are 
you?” said the gate-keeper, not in the 
least impressed with Miss Hathaway’s 
name or my own. We couldn’t stand that 
suspense, so we ran to the second story 
of the dock and tried calling across to some 
of the first-class passengers, “Is Miss 
Hathaway on the boat?” ‘Who?’ 
“Miss Hathaway, is she on board?” 

Some kind soul went to investigate and 
finally shouted back, “‘She’s here!’”? The 
next moment I faced the gate-keeper 


again. ‘‘For mercy sake, tell me what I’ve 
got to do or say to get on that boat. I’ve 
got to go!’ He stood aside and I ran 
through. 

Mr. Shigeo Ike, one of Miss Hathaway’s 
“sons”? and now a pillar of the Akasaka 
church, and I searched the boat, and found 
Miss Hathaway standing by the window 
looking out at the harbor. She appar- 
ently expected no one to meet her, be- 
cause she had come before the summer 
vacation was quite at an end. One of 
the great thrills that day was to see 
American “mother” and Japanese ‘“‘son’’ 
greet one another. It was a_ perfect 
tribute. 

At last we all came back to the Black- 
mer Home—older Home girls, newer 
Home girls, older ‘‘mother’”’ and younger 
“mother.’’ There was no scene, only a 
quiet coming-home of the little group of 
us who had returned from our vacations 
early. Just O Tome San, our dear old 
faithful cook who has been serving us 
fifteen years, and O Kimi San, her helper, 
were standing on the front step with 
vividly happy faces. They were bowing 
and saying, ‘Please honorably return.’ 
Miss Hathaway greeted them in Japanese 
as naturally as though she had been speak- 
ing it every day, “‘Just now.”’ 

I wondered how Miss Hathaway would 
feel after she entered the Home and I 
feared it might seem strange. At first she 
looked quietly, smiled sweetly, but said 
nothing. I waited. After a long time 
she said, ‘‘It seems just like home, just 
home.” And again, “It seems just as 
though I’d only been away a week!’ 

I’m so glad she feels that way, because 


we do, too. 
* * 


DR. HERVEY ILL 


Dr. Alpheus Baker Hervey, the oldest 
living graduate of St. Lawrence University 
and the oldest Universalist minister in 
point of service, is ill at the home of Mrs. 
Ben T. Hall of 102 Bellevue St., West 
Roxbury, Mass. Dr. Hervey was on his 
way from Bath, Maine, where he has been 
spending the summer, to Baldwin, L. I., 
to visit his son, and stopped in Boston to 
visit Mrs. Hall, who is a former member 
of his Bath church and an old friend. He 
is receiving every attention and has the 
benefit of the best medical advice in Bos- 
ton, and he is hopeful that he will be able 
to proceed on his journey in a few days. 

Dr. Hervey is a former president of 
St. Lawrence University and a former pas- 
tor of Universalist churches at Malone, 
Afton and Troy, N. Y., Southbridge, 
Peabody and Taunton, Mass., and Bath, 
Maine. He retired on July 1, 1909, and 
has since devoted his time to writing. He 
is the author of a number of important 
scientific books, many of them dealing 
with Bermuda, where he has made his 
winter home for many years. 

A reporter for the Christian Leader 
found Dr. Hervey propped up in bed, 


reading the papers, and bubbling with 
good cheer and optimism. He finds it 
impossible to use one of his legs. Special- 
ists will, in a few days, be better able to 
give an opinion as to the cause of the 
difficulty. 


* * 


SUSQUEHANNA ASSOCIATION 


The ninety-fourth annual meeting of 
the Susquehanna Association of Uni- 
versalist churches was held in the Uni- 
versalist church at Hop Bottom, Pa., on 
Sept. 9. It was a beautiful day and 
about 150 persons were present. 

The morning was given over to Religious 
Education. Sventy-five or more attended 
the church school, superintended by Mrs. 
Lillian Smith—state president of the 
Pennsylvania Sunday School Association, 
and superintendent of the Brooklyn 
school—and taught by teachers from the 
various schools. After the lesson hour, 
the primary and junior departments were 
dismissed, but the rest of us stayed on to 
hear about the General Sunday School 
Convention and Institute from our dele- 
gate, Mrs. Smith. Miss Frances Jones of 
Hop Bottom told of her visit to Murray 
Grove Institute and the help she had gained 
for her church work, the State Superin- 
tendent spoke about “Our Tools in Re- 
ligious Education,’ and Miss Agnes L. 
Nicol of Scranton on ““The Home and Re- 
ligious Education.”’ 

Between sessions we had a chance to talk 
with old and new friends and enjoy the 
good things prepared by the Hop Bottom 
ladies. 

The reports from the parishes at the 
business session, led by President Walter 
A. Stephens, were full of cheer. Kingsley 
has added electric lights. Brooklyn has 
a good attendance at Sunday school and 
church, helped last winter by new stoves, 
holds regular trustees meetings, has a 
Y. P. C. U. The superintendent of its 
Sunday school went to Ferry Beach. 
Scranton held its first services since 
vacation to-day. Miss. Edith Williams 
went to Ferry Beach Y. P. C. U. Conven- 
tion. The manse is brightened by the 
coming of Paul Thornton Welch on Aug. &. 
Hop Bottom reported eleven new mem- 
bers last year and a delegate to Murray 
Grove Sunday School Institute. It, too, 
added new stoves last winter. Nicholson 
reported a new roof on the church, church 
services resumed last June and a new 
piano furnished. Mrs. Amanda Benjamin 
was received into the membership of the 
Hop Bottom church. One member of 
the Gibson chureh and friends from Bing- 
hamton and Montrose were present. 

The presence of so many children and 
young people was a good assurance that 
this Association will go on. The speakers 
were in reminiscent mood, for Mr. Henry 
W. Felton told of his grandfather, Alexan- 
der Kinney, who thought his way out of the 
Baptist church, and although Mr. Felton 
has not had opportunity to attend Uni- 
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versalist services often, he believes in 
Universalism and that it is a good religion 
to live by. Rev. Mr. Wolfe, speaking on 
“The Business End of Universalism,” told 
that when the Brooklyn church was built 
about a hundred years ago the Masonic 
body dedicated it, as they could not find 
@ minister Hberal enough. He said the 
life of the churches in this section is due 
to the Ladies’ Aids, and urged the men to 
take their share of responsibility, which 
Will mean greater progress. An offering 


~ior the Mimisters’ Pension Fund was 


taken im addition to an offering for ex- 


penses_ 

The Y. P. C. U. had a vesper service 
led by Edith Williams, who told of her 
Ferry Beach visit. The evening closed 
with the thought-provoking occasional 
sermon preached by the Rev. George H. 
Welch of Scranton and the Lord’s Supper, 
and we went away with a new enthusiasm 
for our tasks in the year until we meet at 
Seranton the second Sunday in next 
September. 

Jennie Lois Ellis. 


z a 


ATTLEBORO CHURCH REDECO- 
RATED 


A simple cross, the symbol of Chris- 
tianity the world over, against a back- 
ground of heavy red brocaded silk im- 
mediately becomes the focal spot as visitor 
or worshiper enters Murray Universalist 
Church, which has had an interior trans- 
formation durmg the summer months. 
The architect, S. Winslow St. Clare of 
Boston of the office of W. Clipston Stur- 
ges, has used this cross and panel as the 
theme of color about which he has car- 
have been decorated in 2 warm shade of 
cathedral gray, with the ceiling a lighter 
shade. The niche or chancel has been 
refinished in old gold. The windows which 
used to throw a glaring light over the 
platform have been teken out and the 
entire background is of the old gold with 
the one center hanging panel of magnif- 
icent red brocaded silk upon which hangs 
the simple cross of old gold faintly lined 
with red. The pulpit chairs and the pulpit 
desk have been recovered with a deep red 
plush matching the portieres and valances 
over the doors and the cover of the com- 
munion table. Concealed lights will flood 
the niche with light or give = subdued 
effect as desired. The whole effect is of a 
restful simplicity and beauty. 

The platform has been extended some 
three feet across the front, and a chancel 
railimg has been added at hoth sides, 
making possible a space for either a quar- 
tette or acherus. These enclosures con- 
ceal the platform steps, which have been 
relocated, and they may be removed when 
the entire platform is needed for a con- 


lanterns are suspended on chains and 
add a decorative note to the otherwise 
undecorated ceiling. On the side walls 
and at the rear of the church there are 
six half lanterns placed against the wall, 
ail having the amber glass panels. New 
seat cushions of dark red corduroy make 
the wooden pews more comfortable, and 
the red carpets have been cleaned and 
renovated during the summer. All the 
woodwork has been refinished in a match- 
ing mahogany and the pipes of the organ 
have been regilded 

The skylight has been removed and a 
new dormer built in the ceiling on the 
left-hand side. Two small stained glass 
windows have been built into the dormer 
to match those of the County Street side, 
making a great improvement in that 
section. 

The back hall and stairway have also 
been redecorated in contrasting shades, 
so that no glaring note will result if the 
door is left open at any time. The gray 
walls make a rich background for the 
three memorial windows. The workmen 
have been busy during the summer 
months while the church has been closed. 
The work is nearly completed, with only a 
few connections yet to be made and a 
touch added here and there. Services 
began last Sunday and will continue as 
usual from now on. The total cost of re- 
decorating and rebuilding will be in the 
neighborhood of $3,500. The last com- 
plete redecorating of the auditorium was 
done in 1903.—Aiileboro (Mass.) paper. 

* = 


MR. CATE HONORED 


Nashua, N. H., Sept. 19.—Rev. Weston 
A. Cate, seeretary of the Nashua Lions 
Club, has been named deputy district 
governor of the Lions organization of 
New Hampshire and Vermont, according 
to announcement made here by Kenneth 
H. Damren of Boston, governor of the 
33d district of International Lions Clubs.— 
Boston Herald. 

= = 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


The Boston ministers will begin their 
weekly meetings for the new season on 
Monday, Oet. 1. The gathering will be 
held in the Church of the Redemption, 
Boylston and Ipswich Streets. There is 
to be no one speaker for the opening day. 
Instead, the hour will be given to a recital 
of the experiences of the ministers through 
the summer. Rev. John D. Brush, Nor- 
wood, president, will have charge. 

The program committee, Rev. S. Lau- 
rine Freeman, chairman, Rev. Otto S. 
Raspe, and Rev. L. W. Coons, has ar- 
ranged for the meetings through the 
month of October. On Oct. 8, there will 
be a union meeting of all the ministers’ 
groups in the Church of the New Jeru- 
salem, Bowdoin Street. On Oct. 15 Dr. 
W. E. Gilroy, editor of the Congregational- 
ist, is to speak on Prejudices as a deter- 
mining factor in group action. On Oct. 


22, Rev. Ashley Day Leavitt, D. D., 
minister of the Harvard Church, Brook- 
line, will tell of the great conference last 
spring in Jerusalem. On Oct. 29, Mrs. 
Anna C. M. Tillinghast, Commissioner of 
Immigration at the Port of Boston, will 
speak upon the influence of the immi- 
grants in our collective life. 

It is the expressed wish of the program 
committee that Mrs. van Schaick will 
have in her care for this year the music 
of these meetings. 

The Massachusetts Convention, through 
its Executive Committee, invites the 
Boston ministers to meet not only on 
Oct. 1, but throughout the year at our 
splendid Convention Church. This plant 
is now the property of all of the Universal- 
ists of the state, and it is freely put at the 
disposal of the ministers for meetings of 
every sort. 

= = 
CRAWFORD SMITH STARTS AT 
BEACON CHURCH 


Rey. Crawford O. Smith, the new pastor 
of Beacon Universalist Church, Brookline, 
Mass., has made an auspicious start in 
his work. On the opening Sunday he had 
forty-three present, on the second Sunday 
thirty-seven, and on Sept. 23 forty-three 
again. On Sept. 23 he preached on the 
Golden Rule, a direct, searching gospel 
sermon full of rugged common sense and 
broad Christian spirit. He has made a 
deep impression already upon the people, 
and in the opinion of many of the members 
of the church and others who have heard 
him, he would pack the large church audi- 
torium if the true nature of his preaching 
could be understood. 


* = 


MISS PATTERSON ENGAGED 

Mrs. Charles F. Patterson, of Detroit, 
Mich., formerly of Arlington, Mass., 
announces the engagement of her daughter, 
Miss Eleanor Hovey Patterson, to Allen 
H. Lester, son of Mrs. Josephine T. Lester, 
of Norwell. 

Miss Patterson is the daughter of the 
late Rev. Charles F. Patterson, former 
pastor of the First Universalist Church 
in Arlington. She was graduated from 
Jackson College with the class of 1927, 
where she was a member of Sigma Kappa 
sorority. 

Mr. Lester was graduated from Tufts 
College in 1927 also. He is a member of 
Alpha Tau Omega fraternity, Phi Beta 
Kappa, and Tower Cross Society, and 
was captain of the 1926-1927 cross- 
country and track teams.—Bosion Tran- 
seript. 


Notices 
WHAT IS COMING 

Qet. 2. New Hampshire Universalist State Con- 
vention, Nashua, N. H. 

Oct. 4-7. Minnesota State Convention, Tuttle 
Church, Minneapolis. 

Oet. 9, 10, 11. New York State Convention, 
at Perry. 


Oet. 17. Kansas State Convention, Salma. 


NEW YORK W.U.M.S. 


The thirty-fourth annual Convention of the Wom- 
en’s Universalist Missionary Society of New York 
State, will be held in the Universalist church, Perry, 
N. Y., Wednesday, Oct. 10, 1928, for the receiving 
of reports, the election of officers, and the transac- 
tion of such other business as may legally come 
before it. 

Edith W. Johnson, Recording Secretary. 
* x 
Y. P. C. U. CONVENTION 


The thirty-ninth annual Convention of the Y. P. 
C. U. of Massachusetts and Rhode Island will be 
held at Woonsocket, R. I., Oct. 12, 13, 14, 1928. 

Bernice Flint, Recording Secretary. 
zp ee 
MAINE FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Met in Auburn, Sept. 10. Authorized the or- 
dination of Prof. L. J. Pollard of Orono. Voted to 
deny the requést of F. L. Cann of Macomb, Iil., for 
reinstatement. 

G. W. Sias, Secretary. 
* * 
EXECUTIVE BOARD OF THE W. N. M. A. 


The regular meeting of the Executive Board of the 
Women’s National Missionary Association will be 
held in Boston, Oct. 16, 17 and 18, 1928. 

All matters to be presented at this meeting should 
be sent to Miss Alice G. Enbom, 176 Newbury 8t., 
Boston, not later than Oct. 10. 

Mrs. Walter R. Corlett, 
Recording Secretary. 
NOTICE 


Notice is hereby given that the books of the Cor- 
responding Secretary of the Women’s National Mis- 
sionary Association will close on Sept. 30, 1928. 
Money must be in the hands of the secretary by that 
date in order to receive credit on this year’s work. 

* * 
NOTICE 


The thirty-fifth annual meeting of the New Hamp- 
shire W. M. A. will be held in the Universalist church 
at Nashua, Tuesday, Oct. 2, 1928, at 1 p. m. 

Kate W. Chase, Vice-President. 
Px 
NEW YORK SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
Official Call 


The twentieth annual session of the New York 
State Universalist Sunday Schoo! Association will 
be held in Perry, N. Y., on Oct. 8 and 9, 1928, for 
the receiving of reports, election of officers, con- 
ferences on Religious Education, and any business 
that may properly come before this organization. 

Inez E. Warner, Secretary. 
* * 
NOTICE 


The seventy-eighth annual Convention of Wis- 
eonsin Universalists will be held in Markesan, on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, Oct. 16 and 17, 1928, for 
the transaction of such business as may legally come 
before it. All churches and delegates within the 
state of Wisconsin are hereby notified, and dele- 
gates requested to be present. 

Luther Riley Robinson, 
Secretary-Superintendent. 
ee 
MICHIGAN STATE CONVENTION 


The eighty-fifth annual session of the Universalist 
Convention of Michigan will be held in the Uni- 
versalist church, Horton, Mich., Oct. 8 and 9, for 
the election of officers and the transaction of such 
other business as may legally come before this body. 
The following motion will be presented for final 
action: 

Moved and seconded that Section I, Article IV, of 
the Constitution of the Universalist Convention of 
Michigan be amended by substituting the word 
“four” for the word “three” in the first sentence, so 
that the sentence will read: “The officers of this 
Convention shall be a president, a vice-president, a 
secretary, a treasurer, and four trustees, who shall 
together constitute the Executive Committee;’’ and 
that the fourth trustee shall be the president of the 
Women’s Universalist Missionary Society of Michi- 
gan. 

E. M. Raynale, Secretary. 
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GENERAL CONVENTION RECORDS 
The fiscal year of the Universalist General Con- 


vention ends Sept. 30, 1928. All payments to be 
recorded in the current year’s accounts should be in 
the Secretary’s office by that date. 
Roger F.. Etz, Secretary, 
176 Newbury St., 


Boston, Mass. 
coe 


UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION OF MINNE- 
SOTA 


The sixty-third annual session of the Universalist 
Convention of Minnesota and auxiliary bodies 
will be held at Tuttle Universalist Church, Blais- 
dell and 27th Street, Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 4 
to 7, 1928, inclusive. The convention will be called 
to order Thursday at 10 a. m., for the hearing of 
reports, election of officers, and any other such 
business as may come before the convention. 

Thomas J. Farmer, Secretary. 
et 
KANSAS UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The Kansas Universalist Convention will meet 
in annual session at 1 p. m., Oct. 17, 1928, in Plym- 
outh Unitarian Church, Salina, Kansas, for the 
receiving of reports, the election of officers and the 
transaction of such other business as may be brought 
regularly before it. 

James Houghton, Secretary. 
. i 
NEW YORK STATE CONVENTION 


The 103d annual session of the New York State 
Convention of Universalists will be held in the Uni- 
versalist Church, Perry, N. Y., Oct. 10 and 11, 1928, 
for the election of officers and the transaction of such 
other business as may legally come before this body. 

John M. Atwood, President. 
* 
PUBLIC MEETING 


Women’s Universalist Missionary Society of 
Massachusetts 


The first open meeting of the year will be held at 
Quincey, on Thursday, Oct. 18. <A luncheon will be 
served as usual. 

This will be an important gathering, as in the 
afternoon members of the National Missionary 
Board, in session during that week, will be present 
to bring plans and inspiration for the year’s work. 

This preliminary announcement is given thus 
early that the date may be reserved. 

Lilla P. Huntley, 
Chairman of Public Meetings. 
her 
A NEW YORK MEETING 


An International Good Will Congress will be 
held in New York City Nov. 11, 12, 13, 1928, cele- 
brating the tenth anniversary of the signing of the 
Armistice, under the auspices of the World Alliance 
for International Friendship through the Churches. 
Senator Borah, Dr. Norwood of London, Jane 
Addams, Roger W. Babson, Dr. Newton, Rabbi 
Wise, William Allen White, Principal Moton, Dr. 
Fosdick, Dr. Cadman and others are on the pro- 
gram. Colonel House will present a memorial mes- 
sage Noy. 11. For particulars address Fred P. 
Smith, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 

* * 
THE SOUTHWEST AUTUMN MEETINGS 
Sixth Annual Joint Session 


The fifty-eighth annual session of the Kansas 
Universalist Convention will be held conjointly with 
the seventh annual session of the Southwestern 
Federation of Religious Liberals in Plymouth Uni- 
tarian Church, Salina, Kansas, Oct. 16 to 18, 1928. 

The program will open with devotions and ser- 
mon at 8 p. m., Tuesday, the 16th, and continue with 
addresses on Wednesday forenoon and night, and 
Thursday forenoon. At the Wednesday luncheon 
there will be four speakers—the general subject, 
“Religion Revealed by Life.’’ 

The general theme of the Conference will be “Re- 
ligion as Right Living,” the slogan, “‘Life Is Re- 
ligion, Religion Is Life.” 

Among the speakers to appear are the Hon. Roger 
S. Galer, president of the National Federation of 
Religious Liberals; Dr. Geo. H. Patterson, secretary 
of the American Unitarian Association; Rabbi 
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Pizer Jacobs, Wichita, Kansas; Dr. John S. Lowe, 
General Superintendent of Universalist Churches; 
Dr. Curtis W. Reese, president of Lombard College. 
There will be in all ten prominent men on the pro- 
gram. 

There will be business sessions of the Federation 
each morning, of the Kansas Universalists, of the 
Missouri Valley Associate Alliance of Unitarian 
Women, and of the Laymen’s League on Wednes- 
day afternoon. 


James Houghton. 
a 


ARMISTICE DAY LITERATURE FOR SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS 


Sunday, Nov. 11, is the tenth anniversary of 
Armistice Day, and in the Sunday schools through- 
out the country the lesson will be on world peace 
and international relationships. The World Al- 
liance for International Friendship through the 
Churches, of whose Executive Committee Fred B. 
Smith is chairman, has prepared a series of seven 
pamphlets, which will be sent to Sunday school 
teachers and others who would like up-to-date and 
accurate information on this important subject. 
The titles of these folders are as follows: ‘‘Mobil- 
izing for Peace,’ ‘America’s International Ex- 
periment,”’ “Varieties of Pacifism,’ ‘‘Armament,” 
“How You Can Work for World Peace,” ““An Ap- 
peal to American Christians,” ‘““The Churches’ Plea 
Against War and the War System.” 

The World Alliance is not a pacifist organization. 
It does, however, discuss the question of world 
peace from various viewpoints, and many shades of 
opinion are presented in this literature, which it is 
offering to leaders in Sunday school work. The 
pamphlets will be sent upon request to Miss G. 8S. 
Barker, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Obituary 
Charles Arvin Kelley 


Charles Arvin Kelley, adopted son of Rev. and 
Mrs. Will A. Kelley, of Barre, Vermont, ended his 
life Sept. 13 by shooting himself through the heart. 
Despondency over an infected leg, which had both- 
ered him for several years and which had just started 
to grow worse again, probably was the cause of his 
act. 

Charles A. Kelley was born in Portland, Me., on 
March 16, 1911, and he was the son of Harold and 
Margaret (Butler) Dyer. His parents died when he 
was only three years of age, and he was adopted by 
Mr. and Mrs. Kelley. He went to Barre with them 
five years ago when Mr. Kelley became pastor of 
the Universalist church there. 

He had joined the Universalist church and was 
active in the affairs of both the church and Sunday 
school. He was a member of the vested choir and 
acted often as a Sunday school teacher. He was 
president of the State Young People’s Christian 
Union. 

Besides his adopted parents, he leaves two sisters, 
Miss Madeline Dyer of Portland, Me., and another 
sister who was adopted and resides somewhere in 
New Hampshire. 

Funeral services were held on Sunday afternoon, 
in the Universalist church, conducted by Rev. 
C. A. Simmons of Washington. The body was 
taken to Canton, N. Y., for burial. 


‘TION RESEARCH LIBRARY 


BROOKLINE, MASS. 


A nonsectarian library 


for Biblical study 


OPEN TO THE PUBLIC 
every day, including Sunday 
1.30 tO 4.30 


Chestnut Hill car to Fisher Avenue; walk to 
Leicester Street, to Hayden Road 


Books may be borrowed by mail 
Catalogue sent on request 


AGRE trite 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 
Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


WOODSTOCK, VT. 


When in Woodstock, visit the Woodstock 
Craft Shop, at the home of Mrs. M. G. 


Canfield. 
Open from June 5th to October 15th 


REBUILT MIMEOGRAPHS 


No. 78 Self-feeding 
Model, with Supplies 
$95 


No. 77. Hand Fed 
Model, with Supplies 
$75 


Older Models $30 up 
Liberal Terms 


SUPPLIES and SERVICE 
For MIMEOGRAPHS, NEOSTYLES, ETC. 


THE OFFICE APPLIANCE CO. 
191-195 Devonshire St., Boston 


In All Sizes and Prices for Every 
Purpose 
Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
Women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
of the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days atatime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worceste 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 
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Educational 
Lombard College  Tyfts College 


Founded 1851 
JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
CURTIS W. REESE, D. D., President petient 


ROGER S. GALER, LL. D. 
Chairman Board of Trustees 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON; 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by Universal- 
ists and Unitarians. Balanced courses, modern in 
spirit and content, lead to recognized degrees in Arts 
and Sciences. A Coliege not so large as to make in- 
struction impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 


The Registrar, Lombard College 
Galesburg, Illinois. 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoole 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL, D., Dean 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo} 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 
Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 
SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
1061 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affillated with University of Chicago, offers ex: 
ceptional advantages for theological training, wit® 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ml. 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


Printed in two colors on best 
60 cents 


No. 1. 
paper. To fold in envelope. 
a dozen. 

No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
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Crank: ‘‘Do you mind walking with me 
when I’m not wearing a hat?” 

Girl: “I’d rather walk with you when 
you're not wearing a hat than walk with 
you when you’re wearing the kind of hat 
you’d wear if you wore a hat!’’—Epworth 
Herald. 
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One of the neighbors recently over- 
heard two of her small sons discussing 
the story of Adam, Eve and the Fall. A 
little while later Bobby, not quite seven, 
asked: ““Mother, what made God so tight 
with his apples?’’—The Churchman. 
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“Are you really content to spend your 
life walking the country begging?” asked 
the old lady severely. 

“No, lady, I ain’t,’’ answered the hobo. 
“‘Many’s the time I wished I had a car.” — 
Pathfinder. 

‘‘That man there is wanted in Chicago.” 

**What for?” 

**He’s a crook.” 

“Why, do they want any more crooks in 
Chicago?”— Youth's Companion. 
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Briggs: “I’ve lost my new car.” 

Griggs: ‘““Why don’t you report it to 
the sheriff?”’ 

Briggs: “‘He’s the one that took it.’”’— 
America’s Humor. 

Harry Wilcox of this city left to-day for 
a short business trip to Chicago. The 
Baptist church of which he is a member 
will hold prayer services to-night.— 
Minneapolis Star. 
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Traffic Cop: “‘Say, you can’t park here.” 

Motorist: “‘It’s all right, officer, I just 
want to park here long enough to get out 
and look around for a place to park.’”’— 
Judge. 
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The most meticulous headline writer 
has been found. He wrote a line for the 
Star recently referring to “‘the late Queen 
Elizabeth of England.”— Kansas City Star. 


= 
Mrs. Nouveau-Riche: ‘“He’s getting 
on so well at school: he learns French and 
algebra. Now Ronnie, say ‘How d’ye do’ 
to the lady in Algebra.’’—Goblin. 
= 
“Now we all know about Noah’s Ark. 
Do you know of any other ark?” 
Tommy: “‘Yes, Miss, the one the ’erald 
hangels sing.’’—Tit-Bits. 
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Some time ago another car with its 
driver plunged into the basin at this point, 
but swam ashore.—New Orleans Times 
Picayune. 
= = 
“The fact is I only met Mr. Phillips 
about five times, and that was shortly 
after his death.’”’—Inierview in the New 
York Times. 
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Songs of Work and Worship 


For Sunday School and Y. P. C. U. 
By Stella Marek Cushing and Jason Moore 


Sept. 29, 1928 


In preparing “Songs of Work and Worship,” material has been 
selected to meet the needs of Church Schools and Young People’s So- 
cieties in all parts of our country. The aim of the editors has been to 
limit the selection to a comparatively small number of hymns, including 


only such as, by careful study, have been found to be indispensable for . 


a young people’s hymnal. By this means much undesirable material has 
been excluded, and it therefore becomes possible to publish this book 
at a moderate price. There are included many songs which can hardly 
be classified as hymns, but which appear to have such distinct value for 
Church School use as to warrant their inclusion in this hymnal. 

“Songs of Work and Worship” offers numerous improvements over 
hymnals previously published. Metronome markings are associated 
with each hymn to aid in determining proper tempos. Scriptural quota- 
tions are from the American Revised Version except that the words “‘God”’ 
and ‘‘Lord” are substituted for “Jehovah.” Words will be found set to 
proper tunes. There has been included a number of original songs and 
hymns, which each new hymnal should contain in the hope that at least 
some may prove a permanent contribution to hymnology. The editors 
have conscientiously striven to select only hymns and songs of sterling 
worth, with strong melodies and marked rhythm—two requisites de- 
manded by American youth. ; 

The services in “Songs of Work and Worship” have received careful 
attention. Many have had a trial in Church Schools before publication, 
and have given satisfaction. It is felt that the two forms of service offered, 
one simple and one elaborate, will meet all needs. It is hoped that the 
Junior Church Service will receive widespread approval, and that it may 
prove an incentive to beautifying and dignifying the opening services of 
many Church Schools. 


Price: Single copies, 60 cents; in lots of 50 or more, 55 cents 


Copies sent for examination upon request 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


A Brief History of the Universalist Church 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
By L. B. Fisher, D. D. 
Prepared under the direction of the Young People’s Christian Union. 
A handbook of our history, including in brief space also the outline of 
our faith and many sketches of those who have helped to give that faith 


form for efficient service. The book is useful as a text book for Sunday 
schools and Y. P. C. U. 


Price, 50 cents 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE . 
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